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Review of New Books, 
eocecerre 
CONVERSATIONS OF LORD BYRON, 
jurnal of the Conversations of Lord Byron ; 
detailing the principal Occurrences of his 
Prioate Life, his Opinions on Suciety 
Manners, Literature, Sc ; noted during 
i Sit Moaths’ Residence with hin at Pisa, 
ia 1821and 1822. By Taomas Mepwiy, 
6f the 24th Light Dragoons, 4to. 
pp. 345. London, 1824. 
Wuex, last Week, we availed ourselves of a 
ww extracts, from Capt. Medwin’s work, 
dich, like pilot-balloons, had been sent to 
wertain how the current of public opinion 
wad, we carefully avoided giving any re- 
wrk as to the work itself. We were well 
ware of the deep and uiiversal interest 
wich is inseparable from the name of By- 
wo, apd, in these days of puffs prelusive, we 
vere not surprised to find Mr. Medwii’s 
hends endeavouring to clear the course for 
im, when, by doing so, they could get a start 
themselves. Mr. Medwin’s volume was 
wilished in the course of Saturday last, 
mi, having it now before us, we proceed, 
apursuance of our pledge, to citer on it 
wre furmally than we could do from the 
utially selected anecdotes which Mr, M. 
this friends had given to the world. 
The public has, for some tine, been anxi- 
ily expecting this work, which has been 
wt abundantly aunounced; advertise- 
mots, In every shape that ingenuity can in- 
‘at, have caught our eye, which, beginning 
ww they might, like a lattery pull, always 
‘ited in the same way. Byron, we were 
id, had his Boswell, as wel! as Dr. John- 
ob; how far the gossips can properly he 
pared we shall soon show. 
We are well aware that Mr. Medwin’s 
vk will be read by all classes (that can af- 
md 31s, Od. for it), from the Land’s End 
‘loba-o-Groat?s ; aye, and from * Indus to 
srele, for there is that in it which wili 
Most palates. The admirers of Byron, 
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cal memoirs had been destroyed on account 
of their indelicate details, it was supposed 
that some of hts amours would be recorded 
by Mr. Medwin. In this the public is not 
disappointed: and lest the reader, on open- 
ing the volume, should have any doubts on 
the subject, the title-page is succeeded by 
the following very significant— 
“ADVERTISEMENT. 

‘The publisher of this book thinks it pro- 
per to state, that he felt desirous of suggest- 
ing to the author, whois abroad, the sup- 
pression of certain passages ; but finding that 
these, among various others, had been er- 
tracted, with the author's permission, from 
the original manuscript before it came into his 
possession, aud also that they have now ap- 
peared in print, he bas no longer considered 
it necessary to urge thei: suppression in the 
present volume,’ 

If the disposition which Eve betrayed, 
and by whici man fell, does not receive a 
whet by such an announgément as this, why 








then buman nature hagechanged niuch in the | 
last six thousand years; a more adroit ma-, 
nceusre to secure a purchaser was never in-| 


vented, and be ingest e@ber have been without 
money, or possessed of 2 great deal of pru- 
dence, who did not swallow the bait, ‘ Every 
thing ig fair in war time,’ say the bellige- 
renis; and tricks in trade are as common as 
those of conjurors, and often more expensive. 

[t will he seen by the publisher's ‘ adver- 
tisement’ that there are passages in the 


work which he thinks should have been supe | 


pressed, but that, finding they had been * ex- 
tracted with the author's permission from the 
original manuscript,’ he did not consider it 
necessary to urge their suppression. The 
publisher, no doubt, alludes tu the extracts 


viven in the Attic Miscellany: how they | 


were obtained we stated, and we know 
more of the coquetry on this subject than 
we now deem it necessary to detail. Our 


present purpose is to point out a singular | 


discrepancy between the author and the 
publisher. The publishes 
stated that Mr. Medwin had allowed ex- 
tracts to be made from the original manu- 
oh. 
er’s) possession, and that those extracts had 
‘appeared in print. Now let us see what 
the author i 
Speaking of the Conversations of Lord By- 
ron, Mr. Medwin says :— 

‘Thev were communicated during a 
period of many months’ familiar intercourse, 
without any Injunctions to secrecy, 


himself says his preface 


abilG 
committed to paper for the sake of reference 
only; they have not been shown to any one 


has distinctly | 


nuscript, would never have appeared before 
the public.’ 

We leave the author and his publisher to 
reconcile the incongruities we lave pointed 
out. Mr. Medwin has been compared to 
Boswell; that both were attentive listeners 
and gossips we admit, but here the compa- 
rison ceases: Boswell related numerous 
traits of the eccentric character of Dr. John- 
son, but, hadiie thought one line would have 
been taken for an imputation on his morals, 
he would have burnt the whole manuscript. 
Par different bas been the conduct of Mr, 
Medwin, tor his most piquant anecdotes 
are the amours and intrigues of Lord Byron, 
which are couched under the modest phrase 
of liaisons. Air. Medwin tells us that the 
Conversations of Byron ‘were communicated 
during a period of wany months’ familiar in- 
tercourse, without any injunction to secre- 
cy.’ ‘This we can readily believe : Lord By- 
ron says, in some part of this work, that, 
‘after dinner, the conversation takes a cer- 
tain turn ;" bu: isit expected that we should, 
at that moment, lack the doors, and say,—- 
‘Naw, as we are going to talk what we 
please, let us bind vurgelves to an oath of 
secracy?’ Certainly not. There ts a tacit 
understanding in all societies, that what 
passes amoung friends in confidence and in 
unguarded moments, should not be related 
to their prejudice; and the obhgation is 
equally, if not more binding towards the 
memory af those we esteemed. 

Mr. Medwin says the Conversations were 
conmnitted to paper forthe sake of reference 
oniv, and ads that, bat for the fate of his 
(Lord Byvon’s) MSS., ‘ they would never 
have appeared before the public.” Mr. 
Medwin is 19 officer in the army, and there- 
fore a man of honour; he practised pistol- 
shooting at Pisa with Lord Byron, and 
is thercture a goud shot: we mention these 
circumstances prevent any individual 
trom questioning the truth of hits assertion, 
We must, however, observe, that neither his 
own Intimacy with Lord Byron, nor the 
to secrecy on the 
partor his lordship, oucht to have induced 


to 


want of any tnpunction 


hin to publish those details of his private 
life which lord B. would not have VIVel too 


Lite public honself: we sav would n ”, tor 


./aithoush his own Memoirs are destroyed, 


yet we uthesit ptinuly essert thut Liev cuuld 


}coutan: nuotbiog half so bad as the stories 


| ’ . 1,” 
of himself. 


| individual, and, but for the fate of his ma- | 


Ff , ’ ‘ 
Vir. M. makes the noble bard relate 


Mi. ites that Lord 

Byron lent Lady Burghersh a copy of his 

Memoirs, and that her ladyship: cop ed 

the whole. Now, can it be beleved 

that Lord Byron would insult Lady Burs: 
1 


which 


Medwin st 
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or oy 
hersh, with a history of his intrigues with I was assimilating itself fast to the “ hald first | from Cecil, who fired - ather § a 
married women in England and [ta ly Pam | Caesar's, Hle allowed it to grow lounger be- | was the quickest shot of the rt ” Pathe? J 
Would he tell her that he once saw four la- | hind than it is accustomed to be worn, and | said when falling, was, ‘D—p Ys All he 
dics together, including bis own wife, who] at that time had mustachios, which were } missed him?’ ity have | 


were all ‘birds of the same nest?’ Or, had 
he done so, would not Lady Burghersh have 
called on her lord to avenge the insult, in- 
stead of transcribing this modern Faublu tS. 
In the course of our extracts we will not 
give the Waisons of Lord Byron to contirm 
our remarks, because we will not stain our 
pages with details of his lordship’s intrigues 
und amours, as they are easily ound in the 
volume, particularly between pp. 66 to 73. 
Mr. Medwin tells us that Lord Uyron de- 
claured he never seduced a wien in his 
ite; this reminds us of Quin the actoy, 
who, heing asked if he ever made love, re- 
plied—* No, he alwavs had it ready made : 
as Lord Byron was, according to Mr, 
Win, no 
mistresses already seduced to his bands. 
Mr. Medwin’s work, which is published 
atso extravagant a price, that about one 


third of the original matter it contains was | 


givenin one third of a morning paper a few 
days ago, Is a very rambling and desultory 
product tion, 
with observations of Lord Byron that he has 
already printed, such as that he would not 
vO to see Niiss QO’ Neil, lest it should legsen 
the impression of Mrs. Siddons’s acting. 
But a truce to our complaints against 
Nr. Medwin’s, and as we feel much more 


pleasure in por iting Out its merits than 
us detects. Lhe author, no doubt, had ex- 
cellent opportunities of conversing ‘with 


Lord Byron, and many of the couvers:! ions 

he records were the genuine. tr auscrip ts of 

his lordship’s mind; his opinions of hi. con- 

vite gt s, Way ward as they are, w sl ul- 

with interest, and we 

la general, thei are faith- 

the work, too, contains nu- 

mocrous anecdotes of great interest, and we 

repeat, what we have already said, that all 
the world will read it. 

Mr. Medwin commences with an account 
ot his iIntreductio mm to Lord Byron, at the 
Lanfranchi palace at Pisu, and of the re cep- 
tron be met with. His Jord: hip bad an 
Boglish bull-dog at the top of the stairease, 
and Lletcher, for his valet, of whose classical 
taste Mr. M. relates, that when he saw the 
bas-rehefs of the Parthenon, he exclaimed, 
‘La! what mantel-pieces these would make, 
my lord!*,. Lord Byron's person Mr. 
li. thus describes :-— 

‘His tace was fine, and the lower 
symmetricaily moulded, for the hips anc 
chin had that curved and definite outline 
that distinguishes Grecian beauty. His 
forehead was high and his temples broad ; 
aud he had apaleness in bis complexion 
elinost to wanness. His hair, thin and fine, 
had almost become grey, and waved in na- 
tural and graceful curls over his head, that 


looked for 
di ait not that, 
» i 

tully reeorded : 


avs be 


SD ae ————-— ee ne ee 


* The Greeks appear to be turning them to 
a less innocent purpose,—nothing less than 


the making the Parthenon into shot, cne of 
Db >] 


which Mr. Blaquicre brought home, and pvre- 
sented to the Greek committee —Rey. 


Me é. 


Joseph, be wiust have found his | 


We cre DELP tua! thy meeting | 


not suthciently dark to be becoming. In 
criticising his features, it might, perhaps, be 
said, that his eyes were placed tuo near his 
nose, and that one was rather smaller than 
the other; they were of a greyish brown, 
but of a peculiar clearness, and, when ani- 
mated, possessed a fire which seemed . 
look through aud penetrate the thoughts 
others, while they marked the 1 feodeadens S 
of hisown, His teeth were small, regular, 
}and white; these, I afterwards found, he 
took great pains to preserve,’ 
The pains were aot a little 
cordiag to Mr. | 





singular, ac- 
| \ledwin,—nothing less ‘than 
| using tobacco when going into the open air, 
pand sleeping with a napkin in his mouth to 
| prevent his teeth from grinding! Lord 
| Byron was in ap #0 five feet seven or eight. 
| Lord Byron's breakfast consisted of a cup 
| 
! 
t 





| of strong green vy without milk or sagar, 
'and the yoke of an egg; he lived much on 
vegetables, and drank two bottles of wine 
at dinner, and a pint of hollands nearly 
every night, to which he said he owed all 
| his luspiration, and designated itas the tiue 
Hippecrene. 
amore unvaried life than his lordship led: 
billiards, conversation, or reading, filled up 
the time until he took his evening drive, 


: 
i ride, or pistol-practice. 


We have no re —_—— of Lord Byron’s 
having been often engaged in duels, either 
as principal or scaeende yet Mr. Medwin 
makes bun say he was; we presume, how- 
ever, that they took place while he was at 
} school. Mr. Medwin saysi— 
| = *§ Lord Byrouis an admirable horseman, 
| combining - grace with the security of his 
; seat. le prides himself much in this exer- 


cise. lle conducted us for some miles, 
till we came to a farm-house, where he 
| practises pistol firing every evening. ‘This 


is his favoarite amusement, and may indeed 
almost be called a pursuit. He alw ays has 
pistols in his bolster, and cight or ten pair, 
by the first makers in London, carried by 
his couricr. We had each twelve rounds of 
ammunition, and in a diameter of four 

nches he put eleven out of tweive shots. | 
| observed his hand shook execedi: why. He 
| that when he began at Mant ya's 
lhe was the worst shot in the world, and 
| Manton was perhaps the best. The subject 
) turned upon duelling, and he contended tor 
| its necessity, and quo ted some strong argu- 
ments in favour of it. 

‘* T have been cancerned,”’ said he, “ in 
many duels as second, but only in two as 
‘principals; one was with Hol shhouse, before 
Ll became intimate with him. ‘The 
inarksmen atthe target are not the surest 
, in the freld. Ceeil’s and Stack poole’s ailair 
| proved ths. ‘They fought after a quarrel of 
three years, during which they were prac- 
using daily. Stackpoole was suv good a 
shot, 
hocks for dinner, as they drank out of the 
coops about. He had ever 
antagonist, but he received his death-blow 





first 


-~ iid 
wee ake 


It is impossible to conceive | 


that he used to cut off the beads ef the | sup 
than the Edinburgh Reviewers 
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best | 


ery wish to kill his | : 
‘but speaks with kindness 0 


/a word in my defence, and Lady 


Shelley is a much bett 
than Lam, but he is thinking of 


Sics rather than of fring,’ 

Lord Byron dined at half an hour af, 
sunset, then visited the Countess 
(a lady of 23 married to a man of 
whom he passed several hours, rétuea 
and read or wrote until two op thre: 
o’clock in the morning, 

We have already quoted Lord Byron, 
statements as to bis m rhage, honeymog, 
and separation; he denies all IMputations 
as to Mrs. M: dyn 3 but he confesses that 
on Lady Noel, or her confidant, breakin 
into his desk, a book was found, which 
little credit to his taste in literature, and cop, 
tained some letters from am: irried Woman 
with whom he had been intimate before hi, 
marriage, The letters, La: ly Byron ‘sentty 
the husband of the lady, v ho had the pood 
sense to take no notice of their contents.’ 

Sir Ralph Noel (his father-in-law) be 
describes as a good sort of aman, who hg? 
alwaysa leg of mutton served at hist i 
‘that he micht cut the » Nine joke on it.’ 
for Lady N« ocl, she always detested his! lord. 
ship, and, Di alicious or ridiculous as it may 
see, expressed | joy when Le cracked atoot! 
instead: of a joke attable. On his separ: 
tion, he says :— 

cA iny tormer friends, even my cousis, 
George Byron, who had been brought y, 
with me, whom I loved as a brother, 
took my wile’s part. He followed the stream 
when it was strongest against me, and can 
never expect any thing from mes he shall 
never derail a sixpence of mine; I was 
looked upon as the worst of jushands, the 
most shunned fand wicked of men, ane 
my wife asa suilering angel,? an ‘neat. 
nation of all the virtues and perfect ions of 
the sex. 1] was abused | in the public prints, 
made the common talk af private compe 
nies, hissedas [ wenttot ie Louse of Lords, 
insulted in the streets, fraid to go 00 the 
theatre, whence the he or ite Mrs, Mar 
dyn hi ad been driven with insult, The Er 
aininer was the only paper that ee $2) 


a Jersey the 


er Sins 
Me€tap}, 


Grier 
80), 


and 


ouly person in the fashionab sle wort ld th 
did not look upon me aoa monst er.’ 
Love first inspired Lord B: ron’ ee 
and the subjec et of it was Miss Chudleig 
a relition of the gentleman who bi § uncle 
killed ina duet, OF this uncle we: ue oll 
‘Atrer that melancholy event, 16°" 


Pe BRN =) y - in the 
himse lf up at New stead, and was 
which were 8° 


habit ot feeding eri ckets, eens 
only companions. He had made ‘oe 
tame as to crawl over him, an d used to tad 
them with a whisp of straw, if too remy" “i 
When he died, tradition says, eg vk 
the house in a body. I suppos ° “* fe 
hay superstition 1 from this bri anch - ‘tl these 
mily; but though I atten nd to none *hiak 
new- fins led theories, 1 am inclined to i 
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aren Harrow, of whom Lord Clare was 
ag ave," said he, ‘two things that 
grike me at this moment which I did at 
w: | fought Lord Calthorpe for writ- 
~s Atheist” under my name ; and pre- 
ed the school-room from being burnt 
serine 3 rebellion, by pointing out to the 
iovs the namcs ot their fathers and grand- 
athers on the walls. . 
“fyery one bas r ad or heard of the drink- 
uil, and, to heighten the horror it was 
ated to inspire, it was stated to have 
longed to oue of his ancestors 5 few have, 
wvever, heard Lord Byron's version of the 
wry, which We quote :— 
“i There had been found by the gardener, 
a digging, at Newstead, a skull that had 
‘ohably belonged to some jolly friar or 
onk of the abbey about the time it was 
jsnonastried. 

‘Observing it to be of giant size, 
perfect state of preservation, a strange 
ancy seized me of having it set and mount- 
dasa drinking-cup. I accordingly sent it 
»town, and it was returned with avery high 
wlish, and of a mottled colour, like tortoise- 
jell; (Colonel Wildman now has it). I 
emember scribbling some lines about it; 
wt that was not all; I afterwards esta- 
ished at the Abbey anew order. The 
gembers consisted of twelve, and J elected 
ayself Grand Master, or Abbot of the 
dull, a grand heraldic title. A set 
lack gowns, mine distinguished from the 
rat, was Ordered, and, from time to time, 
then a particular hard day was expected, 
ichapter was held; the crane was filled 
sith claret, and, inimitation of the Goths of 
id, passed about to the gods of the con- 
story, while many a prime joke was cut at 
is expense.’ 

Of Lord Byron‘s religious opinions, Mr. 
Medwin says, it was difficult to judge, but 
thinks ‘his wavering never amounted 
wa disbelief in the divine founder of Chris- 
wauity.’” He was no friend to the mission- 
nes, and states that— 

‘sir J. Malcolm said at Murray’s, before 
eral persons, that the Padres, as he 


hed sk 
alcul 


and in 


ant} e 
alled them, had only made six converts at | 
' ren,—you 


dombay during his time, and that even this 
Hack little flock forsook their shepherd 
“en the rum was out. Their faith eva- 
porated with the fumes of arrack.’ 

: Lord Byron does not, however, appear to 
tae been very well acquainted with reli- 
sus sects, if Mr. Medwin quotes him cor- 
vectly, for he is made to say that ‘ Wesley 
*eached the doctrine of election,’ whereas 


biswhole i¢ 
“SWhoe life was employed in preaching 
Walnst it: : . 


the ? ae : : 
“at Wesley and Whitficld disazreed. His 


na Pseems to have been favorite game for 
~€rsion ; his wife and sister sent him 
Me okss a Mr. Mulock tried to con- 
vad bg Be new sect, anda Mr. Shep- 
ta Sa # ee a letter inclosing a prayer, 
‘few us wite, for Lord Byron's welfare, 
‘TI ‘YS before her death :— 

* opted (said his lordship) states that 
Wewonan t ee misfortune to lose this amia- 

“an, who had seen me at Ramsgate, 


\. 
#4) 





of 


ee eee 





; and it was on this very point | 


junctions; for she directs, in her will, that 
'mavg ortrait, shut up in a case by her orders, ' 


many years ago, rambling among the cliffs; | 
that she had been impressed with a sense 
of my irreligion from the tenor of my 
works, and had often prayed fervently for 
my conversion, particularly in her Jast mo- 


ments. The prayer is beautifully written, | 


I like devotion in women. She must have 
been a divine creature. I pity the man who 
has lost her! I shall write to him by return 
of the courier to condole with him, and tell 
him that Mrs. S. need not have entertained 
any concern for my spiritual affairs, for 
that no man is more of a Christian than I 
ain, whatever my writings may have led 
her and others to suspect.’ 

In the account of Lord Byron’s connec- 
tion with Drury Lane Theatre, (when 500 
plays were offered in a year,) his lordship is 
made to speak slightingly of Shakspeare ; 
because his comedies, forsooth, are ‘gross 
food, only fit for an English or German pa- 
late; they are indigestible to the French 
and Italians, the politest people in the 
world!’ The reason why they are indiges- 
tible to the French and Italians is still more 
extraordinary—because they are indecent ! 
This is pretty well after the sketch his lord- 
ship gives of IJtalian decency from his own 
experience, and his complaint of the 
squeamishness of the English stage. 

Lord Byron seeins to have been Very su- 
perstitious, he believed in fortune-telling, 
would not visit on a Friday, and had other 
strange fancies, in which, however, he was 
not altogether stngular. Deeply rooted as 
Lady Byron’s enmity was, it appears to 
have been very different with his tordship, 
as the following anecdetes will show. Mr. 
M. says:— 

‘1 observed himself and all his servants 
in deep mourning. He did not wait for me 
to inquire the cause. 

‘+ [ have just heard,” said he, *‘ of Lady 
Noel’s death. L am distressed for poor 
Lady Byron! She must be in great afflic- 
tion, for she adored her mother! The world 
will think Iam pleased at this event, but 
they are mucli mistaken. I never wished 
for accession of fortune; I have enough 
without the Wentworth property. I have 
written a letter of condolence to Lady By- 
may suppose in the kindest 
terms,—beginning, ‘ My dear Lady Byron.’ 

‘If we are not reconciled, it is not my 
fault !” 


you restored to ber and to your country ; 
which, notwithstanding all you say and 
Do 


write against it, [ am sure you like. 





you remember a sentiment in the Iwo Fos- | 


carl:— 
“© He who loves not his country, can love no- 
thing.” 
‘* Tam becoming more weaned from it 
every day,” said he, after a pause, “and 
have had enouzh to wean me from it!—No! 


' 
© T shall be delighted,” I said, “ to re 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 


| © Till fiction having dons 


Lady Byron will not make it up with me | 
now, lest the world should say that her mo- | 


ther only was to blame! 
tainly identities herself very strongly in the 
quarrel, even by the account of her last in- 


Lady Noel cer-| 
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shall not be opened till her grand-daughter 


_ be of age, and then not given to hier if Lauy 
| Byron should be alive. 


>? 


Hogg, the Ettrick shepherd, who to his 


other qualifications may now claim that of a 


prophet, told Lord Byron, many Years ane, 
that he would never be able to coudeuse be 
powers of writing sufficiently fur the stage, 
and that the fault of all his plays would be 
their being too long for acting, Hogg 
seems to have been a better judge of his 
lordship’s dramatic powers than Byron lin- 
self, or than even Hogg is of his own, 

On the subject of the stage, we have 
some stale observations, such as that Khem- 
ble reformed the costume, thut Garrick 
plaved Othello in a red coat and epaulettes, 
that Kemble pronounced several words al- 
fectedly, &c. The following remmirk is how- 
ever new: discussing the different acto: 
of the day, Lord Byron said, — 

‘Dowton, who hated Kean, used te sav 
that his Othello reminded lim of Oba, ot 
three-fingered Jack, not Othello. 
ever his Othello might have beea, Garrick 
himself never surpassed him in Tago. Tam 
told that Kean is not so great a favourite 
with the public since his return frou Ame- 
rica, and that party strengthened against 
himin hisabsence, T g he could n 
have staid long enough tu be spoiled: thouyn 
[ calculate no actor is timp by thei 
stave, How do you r¢ chon 

There are two remarks’ le points in t 
extract: first, that Dowton should compsre 


But w hat- 


ess 
‘aved 


} 


So 


Kean’s acknowledged best performance to 
extravagant melo-dramina; secoudly, thar 
Lord Byron, in 1822, should anticipate the 


guess, calculate, and reckon, of Charles Ma- 
thews in 1824. We may be told 
are well known Americauisins; ve 
it, but they did not become *h 
words’ until the spring of 1524. 
Lord Byron says, Jefivey did wot write the 
critique on his Hours of [dleness; Uiat t 
disowned it; and though he would not give 
up the ayeressur, if his lordsli )) went tc 
Scotland, he would c 


, that thev 
acd 


i 
msch iad 


a 


basen who it 


wince 


was: this was surely VOry bin Living bis 
up. Byron Says it was writicn by al law . 
yer. Is not Jetlrey a lawyer? 


In the course of our notic 
ted, and shall perhaps q jote tnore, of lord 
Byron’s poetry: the following is, however, 
from another pen. It isa sort of epitaph 
on Southey, and was sept to his lortst 
from Paris:— 


e we have (juo- 


t 


‘ Beneath these poppies buried deep, 
The bones of Bob the bard lie hid; 
Peace to his manes: and may he sleep 

As soundly as his readers did. 


) 


‘Through every soit of verse meandering 
Bob went without a bitch or fa l_— 


Through Epic, SeppLic, Alexandrine, 
To verse that was no verse at all; 
enough, 
To make a bard at least absurd, 
And give his readers quanium sug, 
He took to praising George the Tid : 


| £ And now, in virtue of his crown, 


Dvuoms us, poor wigs, at once to slarghter; 


Like Donellan of bad renown, 


Poisoning us ali witu lauicl-water. 
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‘ And yet at times some awkward qualms he 
Felt about leaving honour'’s track ; 

And though he has got a butt of Malmsey, 
It may not save him from asack. 


* Death, weary of so dull a writer, 
Put to his works a finis thus: 

O! may the earth on him lie lighter 
Than did his quartos upon us”’ 


Lord Byron was always severe on his re- 
lative, the Earl of Carlisle, whase poetic ta- 
lents he frequently ridiculed :— 

* There was,’ said Lord Byron, ‘an epi- 
gram which had some logic in it, consposed 
on the occasion of his lordship’s doing two 
things in one day—subscribing #1000, and 
publishing a sixpenny pamphlet! It was 
on the state of the theatre, and dear enough 
at the money. The epigram, I think, I can 
remember :— 

**Carlisle subscribes a thousand pound 

Out of his rich domains ; 
And for a sixpence circles round 
The produce of his brains, 

Thus the difference you may hit 

Between his fortune and his wit.”’ 

In our former notice, we quoted Lord By- 
ron’s character of Sir Walter Scott’s poetry 
and prose, and we now subjoin his lordship’s 
opinions of some other of his contempora- 
ries :— 

Lord Strang ford.—‘ “T have been read- 
ing,”’ said I, * The Lusiad, and some of Ca- 
moens’s smaller poems. Why did Lord 
Strangford call his beautiful sonnets, &c, 
translations ?” 


**€ Because he wrote,’”’ said Lord Byron, | 


‘< in order to get the situation of the Brazils, 
and did not know a word of Portuguese 
when he commenced.” 

* Moore was suspected of assisting his 
lordship,”’ said I, ‘ was that so?” 

‘«*T am told not,” said Lord Byron. 
“ They are great friends; and when Moore 
was in diffieulty about the Bermuda affair, 
in which he was so hardly used, Lord 
Strangford offered to give him 500].: but 
Moore had too much independence to lay 
himself under an obligation. I know vo 
man I would go further to serve than 
Moore.’’ 

Moore.—* Moore is one of the few writ- 
ers who will survive the age in which he so 
deservedly flourishes. He will live in his 
Irish Melodies; they will go down to poste- 
rity with the music; both will last as long 
as Ireland, or as music and poetry. 

‘The Fudge Family pleases me as much 
as any of his works. The letter which he 
versified at the end was given him by Dou- 
glas Kinnaird and myself, and was addrcss- 
ed by the life-guardsman, after the battle of 
Waterloo, to Big Ben. Witty as Moore’s 
epistle is, it falls short of the original. 
“Doubling up the Afounseers in brass,’’ is 
not so energetic an expression as was used 
by our hero—all the alliteration 1s lost.’ 

Caumpbell.—* The conversation turced af- 
ter dinner on the lyrical poetry of the day, 
and a question arose as to which was the 
most perfect ode that had been produced. 
Shelley contended for Coleridge’s on Switz- 
erland, beginning Ye Clouds, &c.; others 
named some of Moore’s Irish.Melodies, and 





| 
| 


| 





Campbell's Hohenlinden; and, had Lord 
Byron not been present, his own Invocation 
to Manfred, or Ode to Napoleon, or on Pro- 
metheus, might have been cited. 

‘“ Like Gray,” said he, “Campbell 
smells t.o much of the oil; he is never sa- 
tisfied with what he does; his finest things 
have been spoiled by over-polish—the 
sharpness of the outline is worn off. Like 


paintings, poems may be too highly finished. | 


The great art is effect, no matter how pro- 
duced.,”’’ 

Coleridge.—‘ ‘‘ Coleridge,” said his lord- 
ship, ‘*is like Solic in Ampbitryon; he does 


not know whether he is himself or not. If 


he had never gone to Germany, nor spoiled 
his fine genius by the transcendental philo- 


sophy and German metaphysics, nor taken 


to write lay sermons, he would have made 
the greatest poet of the day. What voets 
had we in 1793? Hayley had got a mono- 
poly, such as it was; Coleridge might have 
been any thing; as it is, he is a thing that 
dreams are made of.” 

‘] have been much taken to task for call- 
ing Christabel a wild and singularly ori- 
ginal and beautiful poem; and the review- 
ers very sagely come to a conclusion there- 
from, that Lam no judge of the compositions 
of others. 
all Scott’s metrical tales, and that is no small 
merit. It was written in 1795, and hada 
pretty general circulation in the literary 
world, though it was not published until 
1816, andthen, probably, in consequence 
of my advice. One day, when I was with 
Sir Walter Scott (now many years ago), he 
repeated the whole of Christabel, and I then 
agreed with him in thinking this poem what 
I afterwards called it.’ 

Rogers.—* Mr. Medwin observed, is 
there one line of that poerin (The Pleasures 
of Memory) that has not been altered and 
re-altered, till it would be dithcult to de- 
tect in the patchwork any thing like the 
texture of the original stuff? 

‘* Well,” said Byron, “if there is nota 
line or a word that has not been canvassed, 
and made the subject of separate epistolary 
discussion, what does that prove but the ge- 
neral merit of the whole piece? 


Christabel was the original of 


| 





| 
| 
| 





| 
} 





And the | 


correspondence will be valuable by and bye, | 


and save the commentators a vast deal of 
labour and waste of ingenuity. People do 
wisest who take care of their fame when 
they have got it. That’s the rock I have 
spliton. It has been said that he has been 
puffed into notice by his dinners and Lady 
Holland. Though he gives very good ones, 
and female Mzcenases are no bad things 
now-a-days, it is by no means true. Ro- 
gers bas been a spoiled child; no wonder 
that he is a little vain and jealous, And 
yet he deals praise very liberally sometimes ; 
tor he wrote to a little friend of mine, on 
the occasion of his late publication, ‘that 
he was born with a rose-bud in his mouth 
and a nightingale singing in his ear’-—two 


very prettily-turned orientalisms. Before 


my wife and the world quarrelled with me, 
and brought me into disrepute with the pub- 
lic, Rogers had composed some very pretty 


dam de Staél did | er utmost to bring 


commendatory verses on ine; but they were | 


>. 
kept corked up for many Jono » 
hope that I aude reform sedan Under 
vour with the world again, and ea ie > 
lines (for he is rather costive and pe Said 
like to throw away his effusions) mi tt Not 
a place in Shuman life.’ Bur hers. mts 
deal of oscillation, and many a sish ae 
hard destiny—their  still-born ¢ at theip 


) fate—they 

were hermetically sealed, and adiey LO my 

immortality,” : 
* % * * 


* Rogers is the only man I know who can 
write epigrams, and sharp bone-cutters too 
In two lines; for instance, that on an M, p 
(now a peer) who had reviewed his hook. 
and said he wrote very well for a banker 
*« They say he has no heart, and | deny it; 
He has a heart—and gets his speeches by it” 

Hobhouse.— = Hobhouse’s Dissertation 
on Italian Literature Is much superior to his 
notes on Childe Harcld. Perhaps he up. 
derstood the antiquities hetter than Nib}; 
or any of the Cicerones; but the knowledgs 
is somewhat misplaced where it is, Shelley 
went to the opposite extreme, and never 
made any notes. 

**¢ YTothouse has an excellent heart: he 
fainted when he heard a false report of m 
death in Greece, and was wonderfully af- 
fected at that of Matthews.—a much more 
able man than the Invalid. You have often 
heard me speak of him. The tribute I paid 
to his memory was a very inadequate one, 
and ill expressed what I felt at his loss.”’ 

Leigh Hunt.—‘ ** Hunt would have made 
a fine writer, for he has a great deal of fancy 
and feciing, if he bad not been spoiled by 
circumstances. He was brought up at the 
Blue-coat foundation, and had never till 
lately been ten miles fram St. Paul's, What 
poetry is to he expected from such a course 
of education? Te has his school, however, 
and a host of disciples.—A friend of mine 
calls Rimini, Niminz Pimini ; and Foliage, 
Follyage. Perhaps he had a tumble i 
‘climbing trees in the Hesperides! But 
Rimini has a great deal of merit. There 
never were so many fine things spoiled as lil 
Rimini,’"’ 

Madame de Staél.—‘ No woman had 9 
much bonne foi as Madame de Stael: her's 
was a real kindness of heart. She took on 
createst possible interest in my quarre: = 
Lady Byron, or, rather, Lady Byron Pied 
me, and had some influence over wy poi 
as much as any person but her mother, 


‘ : ; ‘ere Ma 
which ig not saying much. | aie om 
1 Qgvou 


ie 
, ; 3 Sie was WS 
a reconciliation between us. She 


best creature in the world. 
‘Somebody possessed Madan 
with an opinion of my immorality, 
occasionally to visit her at Coppets 
once she invited me to a family dinner, hat 
] found the room full of strangers, who » 
come to stare at me as at some = ladies 
beast in a raree-show. One of OF 
fainted, and the rest looked as 1 Mada 
maiesty had been amoung them - , a lec: 
de Stae! took the liberty to read cae le 
ture before this crowd, to which f ony 
her a low bow. 
‘Madame de 


ame de Stat! 
| used 
anil 
anu 


Jand's? 


« lont In 
~ .* ¢ ; ¢ tae!) 
Srael had great 
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» and an overpowering flow of 
[It was once said of a large party 
ll trying to shine, “there is not 
ge who can go home and think, This was, 
ut the case with her.”’ 
Speaking of romances, Lord Byron said,— 
‘The Monk is perbaps one of the best in 
ov language, not excepting the German. | 
“aly wanted one thing, as I told Lewis, to | 
lave ‘rendered it perfect. He should have | 
aie the Demon really in love with Am- 
sid. This would have given ita human | 
yerest. The Monk was written when | 
lewis WAS only twenty, and he seems to | 
weexhausted all his gemus on it, Per- 
aps at that age he was in earnest in his be- 
fof magic wonders.’ 
Wordsworth.—* Shelley, when I was in 
sitzerland, used to dose me with Words- 
grth’s physic, even to nausea, and [ do re- 
sender then reading some things of his 
ith pleasure. He bad once a feeling of 
gure, which he carried almost to a deifi- 
sion of it:—that’s why Shelley liked his 
yetry.-Since he (Wordsworth) is turned 
agatherer, he is only fit to rhyme about 
wes and waggoners.’ 
Bowles.—* Bowles is one of the same lit- 
order of spirits, who has been fussily 
shing on for fame, and is equally wasping 
ad jealous. What could Coleridge mean 
praising his poetry as he does?’ 
Oi his friend Shelley, the poet, there are 
wnerous notices in this volume, and a sort 
feonnected memoir. Lord Byron consi- 
ets Shelley’s Elegy on Keats, entitled Ado- 
us, as the most perfect of all his composi- 
was, and so Shelley considered it himsslf. 
{gong the mourners at the funeral of his 
met-triend, he draws this portrait of himself 
he stanzas were afterwards expunged from 
ieelegy) :— 


pat were a 


‘Mid others of less note came one frail form,— 
‘phantom among men—companionless 

4the last cloud of an expiring storm, 

Those thunder is its knell. He, as I guess, 
“ad gazed on nature’s naked loveliness 
“#on-like ; and now he fled astray 

Tith feebie steps on the world’s wilderness, 

“d bis own thoughts along that rugged way 
“usued, like raging hounds, their father and | 
_ their prey. | 
“shead was bound with pansics overblown, | 


al faded violets, white and pied and biue ; 


* 


ght spear, topp’d with a cypress cone 
ind whose rough stem dark ivy tresses 
_ shone, 
voting with the forest's noonday dew), 
, §0) as the ever-beating heart 
“ok the weak hand that grasp’dit. Of that. 
_ ew 
io last, neglected and apart— | 
dart andoned deer, struck by the hunter’s 
Nin + 
Weige ¥: is known, was drowned in the 
wt § ranean, between Leghorn and Le- 
he Steen yd upsetting of an open boat. 
. ays atter the loss of the vessel, 
nnd, * toe undiscovered; and, when 
"Cer to ie in a state to be removed, In 
ved at Rome. y. with his wish of being bu- 
: » MIS Corpse was directed to be 





_ 





Mt at “tee ; 
‘an en Lord Byron, faithful to his trust 
“tutor, and duty as a friend, super- 


intended the ceremony, which Mr. Medwin 
thus describes :— 

‘18th August, 1822.—On the otcasion 
of Shelley’s melancholy fate I revisited Pisa, 


and, on the day of my arrival, learnt that 


Lord Byron was gone to the sea-shore, to 
assist in performing the last offices to his 
friend. Wecame to a spot marked by an 
old and withered trunk of a ftir-tree; and 
near it, on the beach, stood a solitary hut, 
covered with reeds. ‘The situation was well 
calculated for a poet’s grave. A few weeks 
before | had ridden with him and Lord By- 


ron to this very spot, which L atterwards vi- | 


sited more than once. In front, it was a 
inagnificent extent of the blue and windless 
Mediterranean, with the Isles of Elba and 
Gorgona.—Lord Byron's yacht at anchor in 
the othng: on the other side an almost 
boundless extent of sandy wilderness, un- 
cultivated and uninhabited, here and there 
interspersed in tufts, with underwood 
curved by the sea-breeze, and stunted by 
the barren and dry nature of the soil in 
which it grew. At equal distances along 
the coast stood high square towers, for the 
double purpose of guarding the coast from 
smuggling, and enforcing the quarantine 
laws. ‘This view was bounded by an im- 
mense extent of the Italian Alps, which are 
here particularly picturesque from their vol- 
canic and manifold appearances, and which, 
being coinposed of white marble, gave their 
summits the resemblance of snow. 

‘As a foreground to this picture appear- 
ed as extraordinary a group. Lord Byron 
and Trelawney were seen standing over the 


burning pile, with some of the soldiers of 


the guard; and Leigh Hunt, whose feelings 
and nerves could not carry him through the 
seene of horror, lying back in the carriage, 
—the four post-horses ready to drop with 
the intensity of the novnday sun. The 
stillness of all around was yet more felt by 
the shrill scream ofa solitary curfew, which, 
perhaps attracted by the body, wheeled in 
such narrow circles round the pile that it 
might have been struck with the hand, and 
was so fearless, that it could not be driven 
away. Looking at the corpse, Lord Byron 
said ,— 

‘Why, that old silk handkerchief re- 


' tains its form better than that human body !”’ 


‘Scarcely was the ceremony concluded, 
when Lord Byron, agitated by the spectacle 
he had witnessed, tried to dissipate, in some 


recreation. He took off his clothes, there- 
tore, and swam off to his yacht, which was 


‘riding a few miles distant.’ 


Perhaps no portion of Mr. Medwin’s 
work will be read with greater interest than 


the poetical pieces by his lordship, sume of 
which now appear for the first ume, or are 


but very partially known. Or the latter 
class, Is a plece of invective which Mr, 
Medwin says Lord Byron thus introduced : 

‘1 will show you my Irish ** Avatara.” 
Moore tells me that it has saved him from 
writing on the same subject: he would have 
done it much better. 1 told M—— to get 


it published in Paris: he has sent mea tew | 


printed copies; here isone foryou. Ihave 





a 


' degree, the impression of it by his favourite | 


—————— SE Eee . 


said that the Trish Emancipation, when 
granted, will not conciliate the Catholics, 
but will be considered as a measure of ex- 
pediency, and the resort of fear. But you 
will have the sentiment in the words of the 
original, 


‘THE IRISH AVATARA. 


© True, the great of her bright and brief era are 


gone,— 
The rainbow-like epoch when Freedom could 
pause, 
For the few little years out of centuries won,— 
That betray’d not, and crush’d not, and wept 
not her cause. 


‘ True, the chains of the Catholic clank o’er his 
rags, 
The castle still stands, and the senate’s no 
more ; 
And the famine that dwells on- her freedomless 
Clags, 
Is extendiug its steps to her desolate shore : 
‘Ts her desolate shore, where the emigrant 
stands 
For a moment to. pause ere he flies from his 
hearth : 
Tears fall on his chain, though it drops from his 
hands, 
For the dungeon he quits is the place of his 
birth. 
Ay! roar in Aistrain ; let thine orators lash 
Their fanciful spirits to pamper his pride ; 
Not thus did thy Grattan indignantly tlash 
His soul on the freedom implored and denied * 


‘Ever-glorious Grattan! the best of the good! 
So simple in heart—so sublime in the rest, 

With all that Demosthenes wanted endued, 
And his victor, or rival, in all he possessed. 


‘With the skill of an Orpheus to soften the 
brute— 
With the fire of Prometheus to kindle man- 
kind; 
Even Tyranny, listening, sat melted or mute, 
And Corruption sank scorcld from the glance 
of his mind. 


‘Ay! back to our theme—back to despots and 
slaves, 

Feasts furnished by Famine—rejoicings by 
Pain ; 

True Freedom but welcomes, while Slavery still 
raves, 

When a week’s saturnalia have loosen'd her 
clain. 


‘Let the poor squalid splendour thy wreck can 
afford, 
(As the bankrupt’s profusion his ruin would 
hide,) 
Gild over the palace,—lo! Erin thy Lord,— 
Kiss his foot, with thy blessing, for blessings 
denied ! 


© And if freedom past hope be extorted at last, 


——— 


} 


| 


Thine own Castlereagh ! 


If the idol of brass find his feet are of clay,— 

Must what terror or policy wrung forth be class‘d 

With what monarchs ne'er give, but as wolves 
yield their prey ? 


‘ But let not Aés name be thine idol alone! 


On his nght hand behold a Seyanus appears— 
Let him still be thine 
own! 
A wretch never named but with curses and 
jeers. 
‘ Till now, when this isle, that should blush for 
his birth, 
Deep, deep as the gore which he shed on ber 


soil, 
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Seems proud of the reptile that crawled from | take Mr. Medwin’s character of his lord- 


her earth, 


asmile'— 


* Without onesingle ray of her genius,—without 
The fancy, the manhood, the fire of her race, — 


The miscreant who well might plunge Erin in | 


doubt, 
If she ever gave birth to a being so base! 
‘If she did, may her long-boasted proverb be 
bush’d, 
Which proclaims that from Erin no reptile 
can spring! 
“ee the cold-blouded serpent, with venom full 
flush’d, 
Still warming its folds in the heart of a king! 


‘shout, drink, feast, and flatter! Oh, Erin, 
how low 
Weit thou sunk by misfortune and tyranny, 
till 
Thy welcome of tyrants hath plunged thee below 
The depth of thy ceep in a deeper gulf still ! 


‘My voice, though but humble, was raised in 
thy right; 
My vote*, as a freeman’s, still voted thee free ; 
Vy arm, though but feeble, would arm in thy 
fight ; 
And this heart, though outworn, had a throb 
still for thee! 


‘Yes! I loved thee and thine, though thou 
wert not my land ; 
[ have known noble hearts and brave souls 
in thy sons, 
And I wept with delight on the patriot band 
Who are gone,—but I weep them no longer 
as ence ! 


‘4 


‘For happy are they now reposing afar— 
Thy Curran, thy Grattan, thy Sheridan,—all, 
Who for years were the chiefs in this eloquent 


war, 
And redeemed, if they have not retarded thy 
fall '— 
‘Yes! happy are they in their cold English 
graves ! 
Their shades cannot start at thy shouts of to- 
day 5 
Nor the steps of enslavers and slave-kissing 
slaves 


Be damp’d in the turfo’er the fetterless clay ! | 


Till now [had envied thy sons and thy shore ! 
Though their virtues are blunted, their liber- 
ties fled, 
There is something so warm and sublime in the 
core 
Of an Irishman’s heart, that I envy—their 
dead ° 


‘Or if aught in my bosom can quench for an 
bour 
My contempt of a nation so servile, though 
SOTC, 
Which, though trod like the worm, will not 
turn upon power, 
Tis the glory of Grattan—the genius of 
Moore !’ 


And now, having quoted Lord Byron's 
opinion of his contemporaries, we shall 





* Lord Byron here alludes to his speech and 
vote on the Catholic question. We believe 
his lordship only spoke twice at any length in 
the House of Lords, At Jeast, in a letter, writ- 
ten some years ago, to a gentleman who had 
requestec information on the subject, his lord- 
ship only mentioned two of his specches —Rev. 
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ship :— 
And for murder repays him with shouts and | 


‘It may be asked when Lord Byron 
writes? The same question was put to Ma- 
dame de Stacl: ‘* Vous ne comptez pas sur 
ma chaise-d-porteur,”’ said she. Iam often 
with him from the time he gets up till two 


_or three o'clock in the morning, and, after 


sitting up so late, he must require rest; but 
he produces proo!s, next morning, that he 
has not been idie. Sometimes, when I call, 
I find him at his desk; but he either talks 
as he writes, or lays down his pen to 
play at billiards, till it is time to take his 
airing. Ele seems to be able to resume the 
thread of his subject at all times, and to 
weave itof an equal texture. Such talent is 
that of an improvisatore. The fairness, too, 
of his manuscripts ({ do not speak of the 
hand-writing) astonishes no less than the per- 
fection of every thing he writes. He hardly 
ever alters a word for whole pages*, and he 
never corrects a line in subsequent editions. 
Ido not believe that he has ever read his 
works since he examined the proof-sheets, 
and yet he remembers every word of them, 
and every thing else worth remembering 
that he has ever known, 

‘[T never met with any man who shines so 
much inconversation. leshines the more, 
perhaps, for not seeking to shine. His 
ideas flow without effort, without his having 
occasion to think, As in his letters, he is 
not nice about expressions or words; there 
are no concealments in him, no injunctions 
to secresy; he tells every thing that he has 
thought or done without the least reserve, 
and as if he wished the whole world to know 
it; and does not throw the slightest gloss 
over his errors. Briet himself, he is impa- 
tient of ditiuseness in others, hates long sto- 
ries, and seldom repeats his own. If he 
has heard a story you are telling, he will 
say, ‘you told me that,” and, with good bu- 
mour, sometines finish it for you himself. 

‘tle hates arguments, and never argues 
for victory. He gives every one an oppor- 
tunity of sharing in the conversation, and 
has the art of turning it to subjects that may 
bring out the person with whom he con- 
verses. He never shows the author, prides 
himself most on being a man of the world 


and of fashion, and his anecdotes of life and | 


living characters are inexhaustible. In spi- 
rits, as in every thing else, he +. in extremes. 

‘Miserly in tritles—about to lavish his 
whole fortune on the Greeks; to-day dimi- 


nishing his stud—-to-morrow taking a large | 
family under his roof, or giving a thousand | 


a-year fora yacht}; dining tur a few Pauls 


when alone—spending hundreds when he | 


has friends. 
© Nil fuit unguam sic impar sibi. 





* Unfortunately for Mr. Medwin’s remarks, 
as to the correctness of Lord Byren’s manu- 
script, the only fac-simile be gives of itisa 
ietter from his lordship to Mr. Hobhouse, which, 
though only about a dozen lines, contains two 
long interlineations.—REv. 

+ *He sold it for £300, and refused to give 
the sailors their jackets ; and offered once to 
bet Hay that he would live on £U0 a-year.’ 


Sketches of the History, Manners 

toms of the North American fa — 
JAMES Bucnanan, Esq » his Mer By 
Consul for the State of New York’ ot 
pp. 371. London, 1824. Po 


Wrrit the exception of Franklin's anecdos 

of the American Indians in the Enevet,. 
dia Britannica, and a few detach 
on their manners, little was known of ther 
in this country, previous to our Notice. fy, 
years ago, of Heckewelder’s admirable oni 
on this subject, printed in the Transaction, 
of the Historical and Literary Committee of 
the American Philosophical Society fy; : 
moting Universal Knowledge, Mr. Bucha. 
nan’s work has, therefore, been partially a.’ 
ticipated; but, as he has gone to ithe, 
sources, it contains much that is nove! and 
teresting : there is an amiable feelin ma. 
nifested throughout his volume, in whic 
the poor, neglected, and abused Red Indiny 
is vindicated, and his true character defined, 
Mr. B. points out that, while the humane, 
from one end of Europe to the other, hyy: 
been roused to a sense of the injuries of oy: 
black brethren of Africa, and are active); 
engaged in the prosecution of every meq. 
sure calculated to alleviate their sufferings, 
few or no efforts have been made in bebhgl 
of the Red American Endians, from whos 
native soil the wealth of a great portion of 
the civilized world has been derived. It is 
true, that extermination has been rapidly 
lessening the number of the American In- 
dians, but there are still enough left to ex- 
cite our sympathy. It is not, however, ou 
intention to enter into a connected histori- 
cal account of this much-injured and amia- 
ble race, but to select a few characteristic 
anecdotes, which will complete the picture 
we formerly gave of them; indeed, Mr. 
Buchanan's design in his work is rather to 
collect a series of facts and observations, 
bearing on the recent and present character 
ot the North American Indians, than to fur- 
‘nish an account of their remote history. 
Mr, B.’s information is not wholly derived 
from the works of others; he lived long 1 
the United States, and visited the Indians, 
by which means he has been enabled to ve- 
‘rify or correct previous accounts. He vi- 
sited the celebrated Mohawk chief, Captat: 
Brandt, who was introduced to his late Ma- 
jesty, and he had many other opportun! “ 
judging of the Indian character. vem 
now give a few extracts. The first 1s 10" 
Lleckewelder :-— 

‘A party of Delawares, in one ol thei 
excursions during the revolutionary ae 
took a white female prisoner, The noses 
chief, after a march of several days, obser 
ed that she was ailing, and was s008 ©" 


\cyclope. 
ed articles 





; “ 4 a he! 
,vinced (for she was far advanced ot 
-pregnancy) that the time of her aeiits, 


He immediately made a halt ¢ | 
a preys 
built te! 


was near. 
the bank of a stream, where, 4! 
distance from the encampment, he sthered 
her a close hut of peeled bach, oo 
dry grass and fern to make her a amp | 
‘placed a blanket at the opening ” 
‘dwelling as a substitute for a te of wood 
ithen kindled a fire, placed a; pile 
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» to feed it occasionally, and placed a 
-atle of water at band, where she might ea 
{fe then took her into her lathe 
tmary, gave ber Indian medicines, with 
rections how to use them, and told her to 
Se bibs , and she might be sure that no- 
vy should disturb her. Having done 
;, he returi xed to his men, forbs ide them 
4 making any noise, or disturbing the 
=k woman ia any manraer, and told them 
iat he himself should euard her during the 
sicht. Ile did so; and the whole. night 
vent watch before her door, walking back- 
said and forward, to be rei dy at her call at 
yy moment, in case of extreme necessity. 
nicht passed quietly; but in the morn- 
as he was W alking by on the bank of the 

xan, seeing him through the crevices, she 
Jed to him and presented her babe. The 
sac ief, with tears in his eyes, rejoiced 
“ hersafe delivery ; he told her not to be 
easy, that he should lay by for a few days, 
id would soon bring her some nourishing 
J, and some medicines to take. Then 
ming to his encampment, he ordered all his 
gen togo outa hunting, and remained him- 
efto guard the camp.’ 
‘Now for the reverse of the picture. 
§mong the men whom this chiet had under 
Sscommand, was one of those white vaga- 
bods wuom I have before described. The 
ptain was much afraid of him, knowing 
m to be a bad man; and as he had ex- 
messed a great desire to go a hunting with 
herest, he believed him gone, and enter- 
aned no fears for the woman’s safety. But 
twas not long before he was undeceived 
he was gone to a — distance to 
groots for his poor patient, he heard her | 
res, apo running with spe 3 to her hut, he 
sas informed by her that the white man 
d threatened to take her life if she did 
it Immediately throw her child into the 
mer, The captain, enraged at the cruelty 
t this tian, and the liberty he had taken | 
ith his prisoner, bailed him as he was rus | 
img of, and told him “ That the moment | 
vs shoul miss the child, the tomahawk 
wwid bein his head.” After a few days 
ashumane chicf placed the woman care-{ 
ly ona horse, and they went together to 
ue place of their destin: itlon, the mother 
ad child doing well, I have heard him re- 
te this Storv, to which he added, that 
vtec never he should yO Out On an excursion, 
“never would suifer a white man to be of | 
S party 
We are no enemies to missionaries in the 
‘ract, but, unless Christian! ity makes the 
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dian s hetter men, we doubt of the advan- 
$oO 
ng ofits introduction: that this is not the 


“Se Is, We believe, not denied by those best 
‘qainted with the subject. The follow- 
agp from a letter, written by Red 
*t, tothe Governor of New York, in 

821, Is to the purpose ;— 
wan ney father, the president, has re- 
~ etded to our young men to be indus- 
cae a and to sow. This we 
rice, nd ag we are thankful for the 
é or the means he has afforded 


i carrying it into effect. We are hap- 
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recommended to us has created great confu- 
sion among us, and is making us a quarrel- 
some and divide d people: and that is, the in- 
troduction of preachers into our nation, 
These black-coats contrive to get the con- 
sent of some of the Indians to preach 
among us, and wherever this 1s the case, con- 
fusion and disorder are sure to follow, and 
the encroachments of the whites upon our 
lands are the invariable consequence. The 
governor must not think hard of me for 
speaking thus of the preachers ; I have ob- 
seryed their progress, and when I look back 
to see what has taken place of old, I perceive 
that whenever they came among the Indians, 
they were the furerunners of their disper- 
sion; that they always excited enmities 
and quarrels among them; that they itro- 
duced the white a le on their lands, by 


whom they were rob bed and plundered of 


their property; and that the Indians were 
sure to dwindle and decrease, and be driven 
back in proportion to the numbes of preach- 
ers that came among them. 

‘Each nation has its own customs and its 
own religion. The Indians have theirs, 
viven to them by the Great Spirit, under 
which they were h: appy. It was not intend- 


ed that they should A the religion of 


and be destroy ed by the attempt 
sub- 


the whites, 
to make them think ditterent! ly on that ¢ 


ject from their fathers. 


‘It is true these preachers have got the 
consent of some of the chiefs to stay and 
preach among us, but I and my friends know 
this to be vides and that they ought to be 
removed ; besides we have been threat ened 
by Mr. Hyde, who came ai mony us as a 
schoolmaster and ateacher of our children, 
hut has now become a black-coat, and re- 
fused to teach them any more, that unless 
we listen to his preaching y and become 
Christians, we will be turned off our lands 
We wish to know from the governor if this 
is to be so, 
we think he ought to be turned off our lands 
and not allowed to plague us any more, We e 
shall never be at peace while he is among 
us. 

‘We are afraid, too, that these preachers, 
by and bye, will become poor, and force us 
to pay them for living among us, and distur b- 
ing us.’ 

Mr. Buchanan devotes a brief but tnter- 
esting chapter to the ‘Sale of Lands by the 
Indians, which we quote entire, as showing 
with héw much more justice they are tre: ited 
by the British than by the United States’ go- 
vernment:— 

‘The following is a statement of jand pur- 
chased by the U nited States from the In- 
dians up to the year 182 20 

‘Total quantity, 191,778,595 36 acres 

‘In payment for whi coh, sums to the 
amount of 2,542,916 dollars have been ap- 
propriated. 

‘Of these lands 15,6 
been vended by the ! 
and there remain 
173, 16, 606 acres. 

‘The sum of 22,229,150 doliars has ac- 
tually been paid -ato the treasury of the 
United States, in part of the purchases of 


1,950 acres have 
covernment, 
possession 


States’ 


in their 


and if he has no right, to say so; } 














i Skenandou, having y 


the above land; leaving still due (for which 

the land is a security) 22,000,637 dollars. 
‘The account, then, will stand thus: 
‘INDIANS WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


Dr. Dellers. 
Aimount and value of annuities te 
Indi ins > *e > >. *- ¢ . . >. . . . >. >. 9 542, 914 


Expense of surveys and ayeucy . 1.700,7 16 





1.243.652 


Balance to credit ... 239,956,205 





£4 ,220,857 
Ff 
Cr. Dollars 
By cash received on sale of lands 22,229,130 
Ditto stiildue on ditto ...... 22,0)0,057 





Balance brought down... 30,986,205 
Lands unsold, viz. 173,175,600 
acres, at the lowest estimate, . 
one dollar per acre *...... 173,176,695 





Balance of giin on the part of 
WE, tee Pr See aines 
the United States in dealing 
with the Indians 
‘ How irresistibly, 


hts, 


999 «482902 , 
ec eceve eee ow bg h Oli 


to say nothing of nalu- 
ral ris i do these transactions cstal bodes! 
the ciaim of the Indiaus to protection and 
kindness from the United States! 

‘The purchases of land from the Ladians 
by the British government do not excec:! 
7,491,190 of 


tt 
eeeeaas 


icres; tor 


Indians 


en mulions of 
which, the 
amount! in value to 4155/. Halifax cur- 
reney, 14,620 dollars. The British go- 
vernment has not sold its lands, but, with 
the exception of a few hundred acres lately 
of near Yorking, Upper Canada, 

has made gratuitous grants of them. 
‘Besides which, about 20,000 Indians 
annually receive from the British govern- 
ment blankets and presents of various kinds ; 
so that while the Americans have gained so 
largely by their int 
within their termmtores, the British are annu- 
But both are awtully de ficient 


ns to linprove the condition of 


receive eoods ati 


or 


disposed 


ercourse with the natives 
ally losers. 

In using men 
the Indians.’ 

Mr. Buchanan dev: 
anecdotes, many of which are hi 
esting, and we ther select 
without further pretace:— 

‘A disting Qnueida chief, named 
ielded to the teaching 
of his minister Mr. Kirkland), an . 
lived a reformed man us fitty years, sand, 
20th year, just before he died,—* IT am 
Lhe winds of one lh: 
dred years have whistled through my 
branches. I am dead at the top.” (He 
was blind.) “Why I yet live, the Great 
Good Spirit only knows. Pray to my Jesi6 
that L may wait with patience my appointd 
time to die; aud when I die, lay me by the 
side of my minister and father, that 1 may 
vO Up with him at the great resurrection.” ’ 

‘In passing through Lake Pepin, our in- 
terpreter pointed ouc to us a high preci- 


tesa chapter to Indion 
ghiy inter 
cfure them 


‘ 
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nist ied 
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pice, on the east shroe of the lake, from | to the sun or the moon; the fourth, to the 


whici aa indian girl, of the Sioux nation, 
had, many years ago, precipitated herself in 
a fit of disippointed love. She had given 
own tribe, who was very much attached to 
her, but tre alliance was opposed by her 
parents, who wished her to marry an old 
chef, rendwned for his wisdom and influ- 
ence in the nation, 
sisted upon, and no other way appearing to 


in preference to a violation of her former 
Vow; and while the preparations for the 
marciage-feast were going forward, left her 
father’s cabin, without exciting suspicion, 
and before she’ could be overtaken threw 
herself trom an awful precipice, and was in- 
stantiv dashed to a thousand pieces. 
an instance of sentiment is rarely to be met 
with among barbarians, and should redeem 
the name of this noble-minded girl from 
oblivion. It was Oo-la-i-ta.’ 


Mr. Buchanan gives an interesting ac-_ 


count of the religion of the Indian tribes 
of North America, by Dr. Jarvis, of New 
York, from which we quote one or two 
extracts :-— 


‘ Loskiel, who has given a minute ac- | 


count of the sacrifices offered by the 
~t cnape or Delawares, and who is said, by 


Ileckewelder, to have almo-t exhausted — 
the subject, aflinns that thev are offered | 


upon all occasions, the most trivial as well 
as the most important. 
to a hare,” says he, ‘* because, according 
fo report, the first ancestor of the Indian 
tribes had that name.’’ To Indian corn, 
they sactilice bear’s flesh, but to deer and 


bears, Indian corn; to the fishes, small. 


pieces of bread in the shape of fishes 5 Lut 
they positively deny, that they pay any 


adoration to these subordinate good spirits, | 


and affirm, thatthey only worship the true 
God, through them; for God, say they, 


adoration immediately to him. He has, 
therefore, made known his will ia dreams, 
notifying to them, what beings they have 
to consider as Manittoes, and what offer- 
ings to make to them.—When a boy 
dreams that he sees a large bird of prey, 
of the size of aman, flying towards him 
from the north, and saving to him, ¢ Roast 
some meat for me,’ the bov ts then bound 
to sacrifice the first deer or bear he shoots 
to this bird. ‘Phe sacrifice is appointed 
by an old man, who fixes on the day and 
place in which it isto be performed. ‘Three 
days previous to it, Messengers are sent 


. " Ps © . 
to invite the guests. lLhese assemble in 


some lon ly place, ina house iarge enough | 


to contain three fires. At the micdle fire 


the old man performs the sacrifice. Llaving 


sent for twelve straight and supple sticks, 
he fastens them into the ground, so as to 
enclose a circular spot, covering them 
with blankets. He then rolls twelve red- 
hot stones into the enclosure, each of 
which is dedicated to one God In particu- 
lar. ‘The largest belongs, as they say, to 
the great God in Lleaven: the second to 


the sun, or the God of the dav > thig third, 


or Touse-God; 
her heart, it appears, to a young chief of her | 


-and the twelfth, to the north. 


Such | 


| of concentric 
“They sacrifice | 


-and tadustry of 


earth; the fifth, to the fire; thesixth, to 
the water; the seventh, to the dwelling 
the cighth, to Indian 
cori; the ninth, tothe west; the tenth, 
to the south; the eleventh, to the east; 
‘The old 
man then takes a rattle, containing some 


| grains of Indian corn, and, leading the boy 
As the union was in- | 


for whom the sacrifice is made, into the 


’ ‘enclosure, throws a handful of tobxeco 
avoid it, she determined to sacrifice her life | 


upon the red-hot stones, and.as the smoke 
a-cends, rattles his calabash, calling each 


God by name, and saving: * This boy 


(naming him) offers unto thee a fine fat 


deer, and a delicious dish of sapan ! Have 
mercy on him, and grant good luck to 


him and his family.’ 

Mr. B. gives an appendix, containing a 
copious extract from a discourse by 
Governor Clinton, relating to the supe- 
riority of the race of men who lived in 
America previous to its occupancy by the 
progenitors of the present nation of In- 
dians. This is very rationally inferred 
from the numerous rémains of ancient 
fortifications :— 

‘These forts were, generally speakiug, 
erected on the most commanding ground. 
‘The walls or breastworks were earthen. 
The ditches were on the exterior of the 
works. Onsome of the parapets, oak trees 
were to be seen, which, from the number 
circles, must have been 
standing one hundred and fifty, two hun- 
dred and sixty, and three hundred years ; 
and there were evident indications, not 
only that they had sprung up since the 
erection of those works, but that they 
were at least a second growth. The 
trenches were in some cases deep and 
wide, and in others shallow and narrow ; 
and the breastworks varied in altitude 
from three to eight feet. They some- 


times bad one, and sometimes two en- 
does not require men to pay offerings or | 


trances, as was to be inferred from there 
being no ditch at those places. When 


the works were protected by a deep 


ravine, or a large stream of water, ho 
ditch was to be seen. ‘The areas of these 
forts varied from two to six acres, and 
the form was generally an irregular ellip- 
sis; and in some of them fragments of 
earthenware and pulverized substances, 
have been originally liuman 


supposed to 7 
to be found. ‘These fortih- 


bones, were 


cations, thus diffused over the interior of | 


our country, have been generally con- 
sidered as “surpassing the shill, patience, 
the Indian race; and va- 
rious hy potheses have been advanced to 
prove them of European origin.’ 

Another portion of the app: ndix is an 
extract from a work published In 16387, 
entitled, * Blome’s State of Llis Majesty’s 
Isles and Territories in America.’ Speak- 
lug of the natives of Pennsylvania, the au- 
thor savs:— 

‘Of their customs and manners there is 
much to be said. IT will begin with chil- 
dren: so soon as they are born, they wash 
them in water, and while very young and 
in cold weather to choose, they plunge 
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them in the rivers, to harden and 
en them ! having Wrapt the 
they lay them on a straight 
little more than the length and bread 

the child, and swaddle it fast upon re 
board, to make it Straight ; wherefore al 
Indians have flat heads, and thus they al 
ry them at thei¢ backs. The children vil 
go very young, at nine months commonly. 
they wear only a small clout round their 
waist till they are big; if boys, they 0: 
fishing till ripe for the woods, which br 
about fifteen; then they hunt, and bea 
given some proofs Of thelr inanhood, by 3 
good return of skins, they may marry: gle 
it is a shame to think ofa wife. 7°” 

‘The girls stay with their mothers an 
help to hoe the ground, plant corn, and 
carry burdens; and they do well to use 
them to that young, which they must dy 
when they are old, for the Wives are 
the true servants of their husbands 5 other. 
wise, the men are very affectionate tg 
them. 

‘When the young women are fit for 
marriage, they wear something upoi 
their heads for an advertisement, but so as 
their faces are hardly to be seen, but when 
they please. ‘The age they marry at, if 
women, is about thirteen and fourten; if 
nen, seventeen and eighteen; they are 
rarely older: their houses are mats, or 
barks of trees, set on poles, in the fashiun 
of an English barn, but out of the power 
of the winds, for they are hardly higher 
than a man; they lie on reeds or grass, 
In travel they lodge in the woods, about 
a great fire, with the mantle cluities they 
wear by day wrapt about them, anil a few 
boughs stuck round them Their dietis 
mnaize or Indian corn, divers ways pre: 
pared ; sometimes roasted in the asies, 
sometimes beaten and boiled with water, 
which they call homine ; they also make 
cakes not unpleasant to eat, they have 
likewise several sorts of beans and pease, 
that are good nourishment, and the woods 
and rivers are their larder.’ . 

We conclude with Blome’s notice af 
the natives of New York, and the New 
ienglanders :— . ee 

¢ Nalives of New } ork.— ] heir priicipe 
recreations are football and cards, at" mich 


7 embod. 
m ina Clout 
thin board, : 


‘ yhave ‘Thev 

they will play away all they have, I 
are lovers of strong drink; without bie? 
: . oy care nul 

have enough to be drunk, they care? 


e several cere- 


to drink at all; they obsers , 
s, and are salt 


monies in their religious rites, a0 oe oo 
to worship the devil ; they are anne 2 eof 
formed on such occasions as the masts 
war, when their corn is ripe, oF the Like. 

‘They are much addicted to go ft ye 
against one another, but they gy 
pitched battles, but, upon a ales 
approach, armed with guns ane | . 08 
they wavlay him, and it ts counted 4 Sas 
fight when “seven or eight are we ies 
seldom give quarter to any but anti 
men and children, whom they abet 
and make use of for the increasing © 
strength. 

‘When an Indian 
upright, sitting upon 


> 


dies, they bury h 7 
a seat with his §Y 
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and goods, to furnish him in the 
which they believe to be 
getward, where they shall have a great 
gore of game for hunting, and live at ease. 
jt his funeral his ralations paint their 
aces black, making sad lamentations ; 
wat his grave they do not suffer any grass 
grow, but cover it with mats as a shelter 
fom the rain. Notwithstanding this, when 
»{adian is dead, his name dies with him, 
‘qe daring after to mention his name, it 
ying not only a breach of their law, but 
saiiront to his friends and relations, as if 
ne on purpose to renew their grief; and 
sons bearing the same name change it 
ne another, which every one invents for 
inself. ‘Their weddings are without ce- 
»nony, the match being made by money, 
hich being agreed on, makes a consum- 
sation of the marriage; upon the least 
iJike, he turns her away and takes ano- 
ser, It is vo offence for their married 
somen to lie with another man, provided 
jeacquaint her husband or some near re- 
wion therewith ; but, if not, it Is some- 
mes punishable with death, 

‘They are extremely charitable one to 
mother ; they share one with another, com- 
only leaving the least parts to them- 
elves.’ 

‘The New Englanders.—Before they 
wke war, they first consult with their 
miests and conjurors, no people being so 
urbarous almost but they have their gods, 
pests, and religion; they adore such 
ings as they think may unavoidably 
witthem, as fire, water, lightning, thunder, 
we great guns, ndskets, and horses: the 
chief god they worship is the devil, which 
ey call Okee. ‘They paint themselves 
adtheir children, and he is most gallant 
tho is most deformed. They are exact 
wchers, and with their arrows will kill 
ids lying; their bows are of tough ha- 
rel; their strings of leather ; thc ir arrows of 
ae or hazel, headed with stones or horn, 
nd feathered. ‘They soon grow heart- 
‘8, if they find their arrows do no exe- 
ction.’ 


moneys 


Here we close our extracts, and, unless 
‘ehave been particularly unfortunate in 
irselection, they will bear us out in say- 
ig that Mr. Buchanan has madea very 
‘resting volume. 
neh 
Buchanan's Memoirs of Painting. 
. (Continued from p. 658.) 
“WING already introduced Mr. Buchanon’s 
‘“uable work to our readers, and being 
“essed for room, on account of the length 
ee one of our reviews has extended, 
*e shall, lor the present, only make one ex- 
‘ty Which we are sure will be read with 
~"paariaand show Mr. Buchanan's Cx- 
correct knowledve of the sub- 
Ct a ” 
‘ 
lt must always be interesting to the 


~ Mug re ‘ 
heen as well as the painter, to know 
“thing of the 


Paint ; : 
, executed those works which have 





al Oe 7 
dren periods been regarded as the chefs- 
ulTe Ot att. > 





‘On the removal of many of the fine pic- 
tures from Italy to Paris, it was found, on 
inspection, that the painting in many of 
these was beginning to separate from the 
Impression, or ground of the picture, and 
that it became absolutely necessary to have 
the same secured, to prevent the total ruin 
of these magnificent works. Monsieur 
[acquin, of Paris, a most distinguished ar- 
tist for his skill in removing ancient pictures 
from the canvass or panel on which they 
had been painted, was applied to by the 
directors of the French Museum to transfer 
several of those works to fresli canvass,which 
he executed with great ability and jodg- 
ment; among others, the St. Peter Martyr, 
of Titian, the St. Cecila of Raphael, the 
Holy Family, by Raphael, where an angel 
scatters flowers, and many others of the first 
Importance, Lfaving succeeded so well in 
those which he did for the Museum, he was 


| likewise employed by MousieurBonnemaison 


to transfer those capital pictures which are 
inentioned in this work at page 39 from 
their ancicnt panels to canvass; and as in 
the course of this operation he had an op- 
portunity of seeing what was attually the 
first process of painting made use of in these 
compositions, sothe author of these Sketch- 
es requested him to state what were the ap- 
pearances which presented themselves when 
he had removed the whole of the wood, and 
the greatest part of the white ground which 


| received the Impression of the picture, and 


on which 
painted, 
‘ All the picturcs of that period were pre- 


the same had originally been 


pared with vrounds composed of pipe-clay 


highly burned, and finely pounded, mixed 
with a proportion of chaik, and turmed into 
a substance with boiled parchment, or the 
skins of fish. For the better understanding 
how this could be got at, it Is necessary to 
explain, that when such an operation ts 
about to be performed, the picture itself ts 
covered with a very fine gauze, Jaid over it 
with a thin paste, so as perfectly to secure 
the paint itself Tt is theu turned face 
downwards, and the wood planed 
until it arrives at the ground or preparation 
on which the picture itself has been painted. 
This ground itself, being, as already stated, 
of pipe-clay, is removed in various ways, 
according to its substance or quality : some- 
times by liquids, sometimes by reducing it 
with pumice-stone or instruments, until 
there at last remains the thin shell of paint 
only which constitutes the picture, and 
which must aga:o be secured by a glutinous 


ry ’ ‘ * : ’ ‘ = , ~« ‘mace ‘ ° . Ww | 
. > ] 
appli ation to a tresh canvas after which 


the vase and paste which have covered 


the tropt are carefully removed with luke- 


“asure by every lover of the fine arts, and, | 





iInanner in which the great | 


| 


warm water cautiously and 
applied. 

‘Mr Uacquin mentioned, that in all the 
works of Raphael which he had transterred 
trom the old panels to canvass, there ap- 
peared on the white ground of the picture a 


'verv fine but firm line in black crayon, or, 


what he termed pierre d'Italie ; that this 
fine line, or first tracing of Ins subject, was 
afterwerds strengthened with the pencil by 


ha transparent brownish or bistery colour, 


away | 


sparingly 
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called by the French painters stil du grain * 
and that in some instances he had hatched 
in the shadows with a black crayon re- 
semnbling the lines of an engraving, before 
he commenced any colout whatever on his 
picture. Ele then appeared to have passed 
a thin transparent ylazing over this prepara- 
tion, generally of a warm hue, somewhat 
like mumnry, over which he painted his 
picture, 

Mr. Buchanan quotes, from Mr.EHacquin’s 
own MS. memoranda, an account of the 
appearance several of these capital works 
presented, and then observes :-— 

‘ By these curious documents, which must 
be highly interesting to every lover of art, 
the mode which Raphael and Titian adopt- 
ed in the commencement of their pictures 
is as completely disclosed as if these leads 
ing artists had been actually seen to patne 
them; and they are the more interesting, 
as the pictures above referred to are the 
chets-d’cuvre of these great masters, and 
are therefure likely to have had every care 
bestowed on them during their whole 
progress, 

‘It is well known that the great masters 
of the Roman aud Florentine schools al- 
ways adopted the mode of designing their 
subjects in crayon, which they aftefwards 
strengthened with the pencil before they 
began to paint their pictures; but it has 
been equally asserted that the Venetian 
masters never used this mode, but trusted 
to the suavity of their penciling, and fine 
natural colouring, to make out the neces- 
sary contours. This last remark has been 
found to be partly true, and partly not so, 
rom the observations which Mons:eur 
Hacquin has had the opportunity of making 
on the works of Titian and other Venetian 
masters. By these masters the black cray- 
on has scldom been used, but in its place a 
pencil generally dipped ia red lead or car- 
mine, for the purpose of tracing a design, 
as in the case of the St: Peter Martyr; aud 
it also appears that their white chalk 
vrounds were often covered with a clear 
purply grey, previous to tracing any design 
with the pencil, while at other times they 
were lightly glazed over with a reddish- 
brown colour in oil, which was likewise 
used by Rubens and by Rembrandt, in the 
first preparations for commencing their pic- 
tures. 

‘Mr. HWacquin mentioned that Rubens 
sometimes appears to have used red crayon 
lines for tracing his subject previous tu be- 
ginning his picture, but more generally the 
yrounds of lis pictures denote that he had 
commenced them with bis pencil in hand, 
and made use of a tinished study only, 
while his fire, his rapidity, and confidence 
in his own strength, would not permit him 
to use the more precise and studious de- 
tails of his art. Mence those errors into 
which he has often fallen; having satisfied 
himself too much by generalizing forms, 
although it is well known that he could 
draw perfectly well, when be chose to do 
The impression of the pictures which 
Rubens painted was sometimes prepared 
with white, sometunes with red; when the 
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latter is the case, the secret of commence- 
ment is hid; but in those where he has 
painted on a white ground, and where Mr. 
Hacquin could discover the first markings 
of crayon, as of penciling, he has as often 
used the one mode as the other, sometimes 
tracing the drawing in crayon, sometimes 
heginning at once with the pencil. The 
first glazing ‘s of colour which the white im- 
pressions of his pictures show, are generally 
of a warm tint, thrown in with a very light 
hand, and great facility of penciling. These 
are seen even on the surfacé of some of his 
landscapes, never having thought it neces- 
sary to cover them a second time, but 
leaving them to form the ground of his sub- 


ject. 


‘Mr. Hacqain observed that Velasquez | 
and Murillo have painted their pictures 
upon the red earthy preparations with | 
which the Spanish canvass has almost uni- 
formly been charged, and which hides their 
first process. Velasquez, who was aware 
of these red grounds rendering the shadows 
too opaque, has often introduced a light 
colour over them before he began to paint, 
so as that the ground which came in im- 
mediate contrast with the picture should 
not destroy the transparency of his colours, 
which are always light and brilliant, espe- 
clally in the flesh and in his skies and land- 
scapes. 
© Claude Lorrain and Nicholas Poussin 
painted their pictures ata time when the 
use of wood was almost entirely given up 
by the schools of Italy; the grounds of 
their canvass were, however, various, some- 
times red, sometimes white. 
of the pictures painted by Claude has more 
frequently been prepated with an impres- 
sion of chalk or pipe-clay, as was used by 
the old masters; the consequence is, that 
the skies, distances, and delicate passages, 
remain as clear as the day when they were 


painted. The ground of ag 


great many of | 





—— ———— ee 





| 





| 


the pictures painted by Poussin is, on the 


contrary, a dark brown, or red, prepared of 
a red earth, which in many instances has 
rendered the shadows opaque, and in some 
cases has even caused them to perish; an 
evil which is to be met with in many of the 
most beautiful and classical compositions 
of that master. 

‘It is well known that, before the intro- 
duction of oil into painting, the early 
masters made use of those materials in the 
composition or binding of their colours 
which time has: had no “effect in changing, 

‘4 which remain as clear to this time as 
when they were first painted; and it has 
been a question with many, W hether the in- 
troduction of oil into painting, with its dis- 
advantages, has not produced more detri- 
ment than benefit to the art, owing to its 
changeable quality. It has been said that 
Claude was in possession of the secret of 
the old masters, for giving clearness and 
transparency to his pictures; and that he 
made use of it in his distances and middle 
grounds, until his pictures had arrived ata 
certain stage, when he blended them with 
oils, and finished with glazings. Others 
have said that his great clearness was at- 








tained by the use of water-colours up to a 


certain point; after which he made use of 


oil: be this as it may, true it is, that the 
pictures of Ce while they possess the 
clearness of the carly masters, are also sub- 
ject to all that ‘aes ger which attaches to the 
works of the old masters, painted on absor- 
bent grounds, where nothing is more pre- 
judicial than the siinple applicat ion of water, 
being injudiciously applied for the sake of 
washing off the dirt or smoke; for here let 
it be explained, and it cannot "be too often 
repeated to those who possess fine pictures, 
that any application of water to those 4 
tures, which are painted upon these chal! 

or absorbent grounds, penetrates through 
ithe small crevices which may he in the 
paint, and often totally destroys the picture. 
Ifa picture is upon canvass, like many of 
the pictures of Claude and William Vande- 

velde, who also painted on this kind of pre- 
parations, it breaks intoa thousand small 
lines or cracks;—if upon panel, like the 
pictures of Raphael, Andrea dei Sarto, or 
Fra. Bartolomeo, it breaks up the paint by 
scaling it off in small points, of the size ofa 
pin’s head.. In either ease it is e jually de- 
structive. If the pentrs, again, is of the 
Spanish school, and is painted upon the red 
absorbent erounds on a rough canvass, water 
not only breaks the unity of its surface, but, 
from the canvass being of a coarser texture 
than the pictures of Claude, or of William 


Vandevelde, it penetrates in a greater pro- | 
and scales it oil fr eque ntly the | 
the | 
| dark shadows, or where the ceround has not | are endeavouring to disturb all these 


The ground | 


portion, 


breadth of a sixpence, especially in 
been sufficiently protected by embodied 
colours. At all times, and to all pictures, 
it i more or less dangerous, unless used 
with the greatest prec: aution, and then only 
it ought to be used by the means of a piece 
of thick buckskin leather well wrurg out, 
and left just wet enough to slip ligh tly over 


the surface of the picture without dragging. 


particularly named, the free use of water 
may be regarded as next door to absolute 
dest ruction; and the warmer 
weather, the more active and d: ingerous is 
it in its operation. ‘These hints the author 
does not hazard at random; he has scen 
instances where an Andrea del Sarto, a 
Claude, and a William Vandeveide were 
destroyed in the course of a few minutes 
by the injudicious use of simple water ; and 





and drier the | 


eee . 


he will take an opportnnity of enter ‘ing more | 


fully upon this subject, and other matters 
connected with it, in a treatise, containing 
fugitive remarks on the arts in general, and 
on the collections of this country in par- 
ticular.’ 
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CRIGINAL. 
THE NIL-ADMIRARI. 
No I. 


HAVING made up our minds, 
have already declared to our readers, 
to be surprised no more, let happen 
what will, 
though there was a time when we should 


as We | 


we were not astonished, al- 7 


——o— 





— 
have been greatly staggered at it 


reading the other day that we ‘ giy 

selves credit for being the resent 
tion in the world; because our Jack, ve 
(who defend the wooden wallsofold En 
land—the same that we afterwards m 
with sore arms and wooden legs, on 
ging and bawling about our stre 
the greatest blackguards on the 
the globe.’* We do not, however, 
that it would be prudent or safe f 
of our playwrights to introduce such 9 
speech into a drama, or, indeed, for an 
actor who has a reasonable regard fy 
his head to utter it on the boards of 
any of ourtheatres. The mob have no ot 
yet got rid of all their old pre} judices and 
to them an English Jack-tar is the egy 
ideal of generosity, humanity, and hero. 
ism. We venture to assert, that they 
would as heve behold Jobn Bull him. 
self depicted with a thin bel! v and slen- 
der shanks, or a §mounseer,’ a goodly 
portly figure, as if he had fed on the 
roast beef ofthe former, instead of hisowy 
soup and frogs ;—which, by the bye, as 
every child knows, form the chief dict 
of our Gallic neighbours. But, good Mr, 
Hi., why cannot you leave us our be. 
loved prejudices: you, I am sure, must 
have read that, ¢ whereignorance is bliss, 
‘tis folly to be wise;’ nevertheless, you 


» a 


ets) are 
face of 
think 


or any 


venerable, and, what is more, comfort. 
able and consolatory national antipa- 
thies, which have been consecrated by 


' the lapse of centuries.—it is both per 


plexing a and cruel. 
We of course greatly admire, al- 
though we are in no wise astonished 


In the case of some masters, as those above | 2°; the remark of Lord By ron, on the 


condition of the fair sex :—* They 
are,’ says his lordship, in ©an unna- 
tural state of s eiety: the Turks and 
eastern peopie manage these matters 
better than we do, ‘They lock them 
up, and they are much happier. Give 
a woman a lo ohing- glass, and a few Su 
gare pir ims, and she will bes atisfied- - 
Now it will be hard, iadeod, if either 
the ladies of Great Britain or their hus- 
bands do not immediately come for 
ward and raise a handsome subscription 
for a statue of the noble poet, as a teste 
mony of their grat itude. The latter 
must surely approve of the excellent 
locki ng-up system, and must be delight. 





* Notes of a Journey through France, &¢ 
No IX., National Antipathies. The whole of 
this nuinber, altbough rather too artificial and 
ainbitiously smart, is admirable, and cont — 
more thought and originality than the ye 
of many a modern tour. We were eal 
ceived when we predicted that Mr. ~ 
could not fail to produce an excellent wor 
such a subject. 
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4 to know how easily their wives can 
We make no doubt but 
jat, in a short time, the rational Turk- 
sh system will be adopted in this coun- 
av; bY which means women will be re- 
oved from their unnatural position in 
ociet, and their husbands from much 
nsiet The only persons who can ob- 
act to such a scheme, or ‘vhose intere- 
ts could be affected by it, would be 
wyers and hommes a bonnes fortunes; 
sthough we know not whether the lat- 
»pwould not actually be gainers by it, 
onsidering how greatly the piquancy 
{qliaison would be enhanced by the 
ificulties attending it. 

Neither were we at all surprised at find- 
yz his lordship making the following 
onfession: ‘almost all the friends of 
DV youth are dead; either stot in du- 
i, ruined, or in the galleys ;’ for, in the 


alleys, or on the gallows, 1s the way in| 


shich many a daring spirit terminates 
is meteor-like career. As to being 
uined, either in Constitution, character, 
rpurse, or all three, that 
curse: the stars decide it, and where- 
‘re should a man struggle with his 
ae, The Turkish doctrine of predes- 
‘nation really saves a great deal of un- 
iecessary trouble ; it must become fa- 
jionable. That hislordship should have 
werted gin and water to be the true 
ippocrene, is quite in character; nor 
ave we the least doubt but that Don 
an was inspired by potations from this 
w-uine fount. Considering, too, hisnu- 
netous Liaisons, his ‘ horror of matrimo- 
'was exceedingly natural. And to be 
uid, that ‘no man was more of a chris- 
‘an,’ did not startle us in the least. 


let when we consider the specimens of 


uatrimony with which his lordship fa- 
‘ws us, we must say the Outinians 
ught to endeavour by all means to stop 
“circulation of Capt. Medwin's book, 
‘eit must be excessively injurious to 
Het glorious scheme of universal ma- 
‘mony, and to their concern in St. 
Helen's, * 

As little, too, were we surprised that 
‘eneles, with some other noble Greeks, 
“ould have danced the other day at 
Mansion House, before the Lord 
“yor and a party of city belles, ard 
= entertained the company with 

© Greek songs. To be sure, it 


, 


eather oddly,—* Pericles in the 
x ericles among the cockneys; 
“icles 





: Th ; — 
‘Sy “4 following maxim is most horrible he- 
Of wife Gre wisest who make no connex- 
sue Ve Or mistress. Alas' it seems then 


“2t Deithor 3; : ' 
ther his lordship, nor his ‘Don,’ was the 





eat } 
St of WIS€acreés. 


—— 


is a thing of 


dancing for the amusement of 


deputies, and their wives and daugh- 
ters!’ 


complaisant than we could have expect- 
ed. 
——a-4§ Oa ——— 
THE YORKSHIRE DIALECT—LONDON 
ACTORS AND CRITICS. 
Letter from John Newby to the Editor. 


liberty of writing a feu laarns, I sud like 


jects, on which may be I* knaw sum- 
mat; an I hoope you'll excuse me writ- 
ing i’ my oan country language, if its 
nobbit to show't Lunnuners what it ts, 
for I varrily believe they knaw nowg! 
'at all on’t. 





You mun know Ise varra 
fond o’t play-house, and yance sang’t 
sang o° Giles Scroggins in karackter, at 
' Rippon Theatre, for’t benefit of Dun- 
ning. He was an actor—and a varra 
clever actor, and scene painter in But- 
ler’s company. I’ve cumto Lunnun to 
seek for an encegement, but I fear I’ve 
nae great chance amang ye, for’t fact 
is, you mistak Yorkshire altogether. 
Isau Emery, and I've seen Rayner 
and Sherwin, and, though clever chaps 
in their way, yetnot yan o’ them knaws 
wt at all o’t Yorkshire dialect, or dia- 
‘lects, for there’s three o’ them. It wad 
be varra difficult, and tak a great deal 
' of tahme to tel! you all’t blunders they 
mak, but I cant help mentioning yan. 





ing this, that, and t’other. Now, nae 


Yorkshireman says, ‘Ahse reet,’ or 
| * Ahse wrang,’ or ‘ Ahse ganging,’ but 
never ‘ I be.’ 

Summe ov your play-ganging folks, 
however, tell me, that real even down 
cvenuine Yorkshire wad not deea on’t 
stage—that is, it wad'n’t be understead; 





and Yorkshire bacon we’ant dea: why, 
searty t’ Lunnuners that crood to’t 
Opera House to hear Italian singing can 
comprehend Yorkshire talking, or they 
mun be a set of oafs; besahdes, is’nt t’ 
Yorkshire dialect maar intelligible and 





* As 1 was always a great enemy to all ob- 
scurities, and as ]’se varra anxious to mak my- 
sel intelligible to’t meanest capacity, like’t 
Langcastrian system, I may as weel just ob- 
sarve, by way of makking you understand't 
pronounciation, that in our dialect, the I is pro- 
nounced like ah, the I’se [I am] like ahse, and 
the l've [1 have] like ahve; and a varra nat- 
teral pronounciation it is, howsomever ignorant 
folks may laugh at it.—J.N. 





London’s Mayor, common-counci! men, | 
sut it proves that, if not quite | 


so dignified as we should have con-. 
ceived, Mr. Pericles isa great deal more | 


to offer my opinion on yan or twea sub- | 


| IL reckon 


and maan 
'wadn't, to be sear, hke varra weel to 


They all say ‘1 be’ and ‘I bean’t’ dea- | 


Yorkshireman ever saysthat: its nobbut | 
usd by’t west of England folks. A! 


they may-as weel say Yorkshire puddin | 


maar easy ov cumprehension than’t | 





Scotch and Irish, and wheea_ ever 
finnds faut with actors speaking them 
ower braid. Why, it stands to reason, 
that when a man, or woman for that 
matter, undertaks to represent or imi- 
tate ony thing, the maar correct they 


‘are the better. What wad ye think of 


a pratty woman, or a bonny young /ass, 


|compleaning tive a penter that her 
likeness was ower hike, vet its t’ varra 
-saam thing, saying that real York- 
Gin a body may be seea bold as to tak’t | 


shire weant dea for’t Lunnun the-a-tres. 
Dang ma buttons, if I were yance fairly 
on’t boards, and gae nae maar discon- 
tent than by my braad Yorkshire, I’de 


_ hae nae fear ov sean becumming summat 


ov a favorit amang ye: and let me tell 


'ye, if the managers o’t Lunnun play- 
it | 


houses want real Yorkshire, let ’em get 
Yorkshire chaps to write t’ pieces ; and 
we've sent out some that 
can write: tel that’s dean, let’em per- 
form’t good aud farce o’t Register Office, 
written by Joseph Reed. O baan, he was 
a wonderful fellow that, and wad write 
like owght. May be yer father ken’t 
him, but he was deead before your time, 
teea for that matter. I 


put on petticoats, but | wadn’t maand it 


for yance, to play Margery Moorpoot, it 


Rezister Office, and then I'd giv’t audi- 
ence, at Drury Lane or Covent Garden, 
or what other plaace mud be chosen, 
sike a sample of Yorkshire ast niver 
had afore ; and, to tell ye’t truth, I wad 
at yance olfer mysel fort Lunnun stage, 
bet for't mewspaper folks; they’rt 
queerest set of chaps 1 ever saw or 
heer’d ov. Ide’ant finnd faut wi’ their 
writing criticisms on’t actors, nor on 
their finnding faut, because, ast aud 
copy says, ‘ They are our best frinnds 
that tell us ov our fauts ;’ but wheea the 
d—l can understandthem. Yan finnds 
faut wi’ yae thing, and anuther with 
anuther; and sum o’ them praises what 
anuther abuses, seeathat Ican mak nea- 
ther heead nur tail o’t Lunnun critics. 
I’ve nut cum to Lunnun to tak away 
onny man’s karackter, but I will! say 
yae thing, that when tweea men say di- 
rectly contrary to yan anuther, yan of 
them lees, or, to speak maar refarned, 
does not say't truth, I can preave 
what I say, deny’t wheea can ; nae langer 
sen than Setterday neeght, and that’s 
nut varra lang, | saw an instance on’t, 
Iwas at Drury Lane Theatre, and sawa 
Miss Graddon for't first time. 1 maad 
up my opinion o’t matter at yance, but 
I wanted to see what ’t papers said 
about her, seea I went to Peel’s Coffee 
House, in Fleet Street (where’t York 
papers come teea), and’t waiter browt me 
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first ya morning newspaper, then| It may seem strange to many, that a | upon him as an individual, 


anuther, till I think I had a matter o’ 
hight o’ them. I read all they said 
about't play, and niver i* my life did I 
see sike contradictions; seea | thowt I 
wad mak a note o’ them, and I did, and 
{ now send it for you to put in’t Literary 
‘Chronicle, if you thing it weant deea ony 
harm: and now, beggin pardon for tak- 
king up your time, VIl just put my 
naam and directions to’t letter, that you 
may knaw where I live, and I sud be 
varra happy to treat you wi’ a tankard 
© yat yale and brandy ony nect you 
call on me. 

| I’se, your obedient sarvant, 

Wrekin Tavern, JOHN NEWRY. 
Broad Court, Drury Lane. 


P.S. I don’t knaw’t number, but 
ony body can tell you’t house: varra 
likely you know’t, as sum writing chaps 
frequent it. 


Criticisms oN Miss Grappon, 
Her Acting. 

' There is an agreeable vivacity in her ap- 
pearance, and an ease and self-possession 
in her manner, from which we should be en- 
titled to augur very favourably, if the ad- 
vantage of physical power were added to 
the rest.’.— Morning Chronicle. 

‘ As an actress, Miss Graddon has no pre- 
tensions whatsoever. She appears to be 
wholly untutored in the scenic art. She 
was stiff, formal, reserved, and actionless, 
in a part that ought to be all playfulness 
and animation,’— Times. 

Her Singing. 

‘She never falls into the common vulga- 
rities of flourishing and shaking, for the 
suke of the ornament, but uniformly renders 
ornament dependent upon the meaning 
aud sentiment ef the music.’—Morning 
Post. 

‘Her shake (and she seems fond of that 
ornament) is feeble and undecided.’—T'imes. 

‘ Her voice has a full, round, melodious 
tone, great flexibility in the middle notes, is 
susceptible of exquisite modulation, has an 
efficient compass, bears considerable exten- 
sion.’ New Times. 

‘ The quality of her voice is good, but its 
compass is not calculated for a large the- 
atre. Sheso attenuates her cadences, that, 
heyond the first row of the pit, or the first 
or second box from the stage, they are 
scarcely audible.’— Times. 

_ - —><+ap>>—_ 
PRO AND CON. THE STAGE AND THE 
PULPIT. 

AT atime when the national theatres 
are again opening, when families are 
reeassembling, and the usual occupa- 
tions and amusements of the winter be- 
inning, we think it a proper period 
for candid discussion of a point which 
has of late been much canvassed, viz. 
‘ the lawfulness and propriety of attend: 
ing dramatic representations!’ 





hue and cry should be raised against 
the stage at a period when it is evident- 
ly purified from its grossness, and when 
the morals of the actors are so improved 
as to place them ona par with every other 
class in socicty ; but this fact is not sin- 
gular: when the commonwealth in this 
country destroyed episcopacy and 
trampled our church beneath her feet, 
that church was rich in learned and 
pious ministers, both as dignitaries and 
private pastors, and it is certain the 
late revolution in France was directed 
to overthrow a king apparently much 
less obnoxious either in conduct or 
principles than several who preceded 
him. There is, in truth, ‘a tide in the 
affairs of men,’ by which opinions are 
influenced and changes wrought, inde- 
pendent of the merit or demerit of 
the point argued, which is frequently 
the stalking-horse of a party—the rally- 
ing-word of a battlée-field. Such is the 
case of the object before us; going or 
not going to a play 1s rendered the cri- 
tetion by which the adherents of a 
party are discriminated, and, in order to 
incréase the strength of the datter class, 
rather than fromm any supposed sin 
committed by the former, bitter invec- 
tives are fulminated against all dramatic 
amusements. Playhouses are 
nounced as stepping-stones to eternal 
perdition, actors deemed vessels of 
wrath for whom there is no hope, and 
their admirers the multitude who § run 
to do evil.’ 

It is a singular circumstance, that the 
Roman church should cut off players 
even from Christian burial, in the pleni- 
tude of her tyrannic power, and that 
the church of Scotland, so decidedly the 
enemy of that power, should, in its 
spirit at least, follow her example, by in- 
fusing a harsh fanatical temper, which 
repels the most innocent enjoyment, 
and narrows the powers of human intel- 
lect by forbiding the exercise of ima- 


gination; perhaps the ignorance of the | 
great mass of professors, in both cases, | 
| terest. 


may account for this effect, but that any 
persons at this enlightened period, pro- 
fessing our own national religion, should 
so think, and so argue, seems astonish- 
ing. 

The great founder of our faith un- 
questionably lived in a period when 
dramatic representations were common, 
yet it is certain that he pronounced on 
them no particular condemnation, which, 
as a ‘ teacher of righteousness,’ he would 
unquestionably have done, had the mat- 
ter not been of indifference, to be judged 
of by every man according to its effect 
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we all know, quotes Euripides © Paul, 

. » and Te. 
fers to the Olympic games, with 
throwing blame on either; nor did the 
primitive church view dramatic exh; 
bitions as subjects of reproof or the 
medium of impiety: on the contrary, 
so socn as the rage of persecution ceased 
and the martyred Christians no longer 
were butchered on the Stage them. 
selves, they instituted representations 
of these awful scenes in which thei, 
fathers suffered, These dramas, to. 
gether with those called ¢ mysteries’ 
in which passages of sacred histor 
were represented, were considered holy; 
but as the religion spread over whole 
countries, others, combining general 
history and customs, and calculated for 
recreation only, obtained ground. These 
were not objected to by the church, un. 
til that church became depraved, in- 
tolerant, and fearful of an instrument 
so capable of affecting the public mind, 
and of exposingthose vices which escape 
all other modes of punishment. 

That man has an appetite for amuse- 
ment, as devidedly as for food, will not 
be denied by any one who watches his 
progress in childhood, or his pursuits 
in manhood ; where, however wisely it 
may be directed, however closely com- 
bined with business, learning, or piety, 
it is still evident that the pleasure of in- 
tellectual activity 1s a strong moving 

rinciple ; it is found, also, that {rom 
the islands of Otaheite to the shores of 
Nova Zembla—from the long-compacted 
empire of China, to the wandering 
aborigines of America—the same inhe- 
rent disposition for deriving pleasure 
from dramatic representation 1s evin 
In some countries the rude dance oF 
mock battle, in others the song or poetic 
recital, reveals it; but the intentions 
everywhere the same: nature roy 
declares, that ‘the proper study ° 
mankind is man,’ and that his joys @ 
sorrows, his virtues and crimes, form, 
alike to the barbarous and the polishee, 
a subject of intense and affecting 1 


So long as man tetains his peat 
this propensity will exist, and the high 
he rises in mind, the more perfect -e 
its development appear and _ . 
most polished nations have ever ang 
a good tragedy the highest elo 
human intellect. * 
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* A clever party-write 
but well-written story run throu 
tions, principally by abuse of 5 
whom he thinks it no sin to te 
which ignorance freely swallows: 
course think differently. 
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if we are told that ‘ religion is above 
* that the ¢ life and immortality’ 
sven us by the Christian dispensation 
ours on the soul a light § beyond all 
reek, beyond all Roman lore,’ we an- 
ger true, but not therefore contrary to 
; since, if our nature and faculties were 
sbechanged instead of being improved 
_if alteration, instead of purification, 
gre to take place, we must have no 
longer natural affections or necessary 
appetites; On such conclusions no rea- 
wning can be founded. | 
If we consider it a duty to sacrifice 
i| pleasure, do we not become converts 
» those who consider suffering as the 
nedium of purchasing Heaven? and 
sil] not the monks of La Trappe and 
he Fakirs of India get far before us, 
shen we have done our best? Alas! 
yw much more is there of pride, 
ligotry, prejudice, and self-sufficiency, 
nour condemnation of this elegant and 
stellectual amusement, than of that 
eligion we affect to exalt; in how many 
stances might it be said ‘ ye know not 
shat spirit ye are of!” 
There can be no doubt that persons 
{ strong passions and giddy minds 
nay find the atmosphere of a theatre 
wofascinating for their ‘ soul’s welfare,’ 
ud the young and dissipated ought to 
restrained, if they sutfer that which 
smeant for a recreation tobecome a pas- 
ion. But the same caution applies to 
lother modes of amusement, In all 
acess there is sin, and the man whose 
wart expands with the maynanimity, 
tsighs over the sorrows, of a fabled 
to—eyen he who laughs at the hu- 
nour of a comic character, spends his 
ime and exercises his faculties to bet- 
‘T purpose than in any other mode 
‘mere pastime, because in no other 
‘she so much exercise the social af- 
“tions and the mental powers. 
ln how many cases of human exist- 
Ace will itarise, that the wearied over- 
ndened mind may find in a play re- 
*tfrom the pressure of business, the 
of care, the dejection imposed 
. os sorrow, or the despondence 
;'‘ened by solicitude. How many of 
ee evils of life may be lightened 
he good humour or good Spirits thus 
dined, and who shall venture to say 
itt the wicked man has never been 
lenin? his career of sin, or the 
hen _ — beep led to reflect by 
ai yt estage? That such les- 
Pauted. requently given must be 
het in tg it must also be allowed, 
the theatres may be found the 
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oan most likely to prove danger- 
fn the senses are gratified and 
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Life is full of 
vice and temptation in all extensive 
communities, and a place devoted to 
amusement will not be free from them, 
of course ; but it is certain that the per- 
son most likely to escape their delu- 
sions, will be he who is most deeply 
imbued with the love of literature, 
science, and art, combined in the exhi- 
bition before him; rarely, indeed, will 
it be found that the real lover of the 
drama is a man given to gross vites, 
or capable of low intemperance and 
vulgar pursuits. It will be allowed, even 
by the bitterest reviler, that his temper 
is kept free from the detestable avarice 
and diabolical agitation of the gambler, 
the coarse and cruel excitement which 
blends with the active pursuits of the 
sportsman, and the frivolity and vanity 
which designate the ball-room. In this 
appeal, we mean pot to censure either a 
sober rubber, a pleasant chase, or a 
merry dance, all of which, we believe, 
may in moderation be lawfully enjoyed 
by good men; but we do mean to say 
that a well-written well-acted drama is 
a more intellectual diversion than any 
of them, and of course more worthy of 
being partaken by a good man, and 
more calculated to afford him pleasure 
on reflection. | 

He who has ‘given us all things 
richly to enjoy,’.(as well as many 
sources of inevitable suffering where- 
with all pleasure is alloyed), unques- 
tionably permits us the exercise and the 
delight which arise from the abilities and 
faculties which distinguish us as reason- 
able creatures; norhas his revealed will, 
in its general character, or in any isolat- 
ed portion, forbidden this enjoyment.— 
These are not times, one would think 
when either indolence or subserviency 
would so far operate as to induce blind 
submission to the mandate of others, 
when the means of examination are 
open to all, yet there is certainly a con- 
siderable portion of this spirit abroad 
in theworld. The ser‘ous part of it (we 
do not mean those who adopt the title 
par excellence, but the really thinking 
and well-informed part of the commu- 
nity) would do well to consider the 
point deeply, as vitally connected with 
the best interests of society, and as a 
material link in that chain by which a 
faction would draw us back to the days 
of Praise God Barebones, from whence 
would inevitably arise another age of 
profligacy and impiety. All extremes 
are dangerous, and like other diseases 
should be checked in time; many a fe- 
ver has risen in nations as well as indi- 
viduals, which might have been wholly 








prevented by common sense and proper 
attention at the commencement of the 
disorder, B. 
——-4§< oe 
NEWSPAPERS. 
I HAVE often felt a good deal surprised 
that, among all the means of which the 
bookmakers of the present day have 
availed themselves to tickle the public 
palate, a subject so fertile and sa mot- 
lied as a public newspaper should so 
long have escaped their clutches. The 
harlequinade exhibited by the daily 
prints would seem to furnish, to a dex 
terous hand, ample materials for the 
concoction of a splendid feast. The 
antipodal varieties displayed in the 
columns of a newspaper, the strange in~ 
congruities—the occasional touches of 
the pathetic, the ludicrous, the sad, 
the droll, and the horrible—the vicis- 
situdes and changes of human life,—- 
the crimes, the fears, and the calamities, 
to which it is prone—and all depicted 
with the brief and pithy pencil of a» 
ephemeral narrator— present to the 
mind such a rapid succession of various 
images as cannot fail to interest the 
most stoical. We read a newspaper as 
we read the shops fram Cornhill all the, 
way to Charing Cross. The articles 
are all diversified, and pass from before 
us just as suddenly—some are magni- 
ficent, some poor, many gratifying, and 
all dissimilar, Oh! if it were not for 
my occupations—if it were not for the 
eternal bustle and hubbub of my wife 
(and yet, poor woman, she really does a 
good deal—eight young children ta 
look after, and ailing again,)—'t it were 
not that I have under charge twenty- 
eight young gentlemen, from five to 
fourteen, by day, and seventeen young 
ladies in the evening school—if it were 
not for these, what a volume woutd i 
not myself conglomerate. 

It is the everlasting contrast that 
Strikes one most in perusal of a paper. 
We have no sooner exhausted the de- 
tails of an atrocious murder, perpetrated 
in all the malice of beaedahaiite hate, 
than we straightway stumble upon an 
action of crim. con. performed in all 
the plentitude of love. In one line the 
editor is overwhelmed with the most 
powerful emotions of delight at ‘ the 
return to town of Earl Bathurst, who 
transacted business at the colonial 
office,’ and in the very next he ts over- 
powered with sorrow at ‘a slight at- 
tack of bile experienced by the Right 
Honourable the Home Secretary.” The 
third paragraph enumerates the rapid 
strides which are now making by 
science and the arts; and the fourth 
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dwells with grief upon the disasters of 
Ireland, whose semi-barbarous sons are 
killing one another for want of some- 
thing better to do. 

Let us now amuse ourselves by spell- 
ing over a column or two, and sce 
what they will produce :-— 

‘Insolvent Debtor’s Court.—James 
R was opposed by Mr. Pollock on 








the part ofa detaining creditor, It ap- 
peared from the statement of the learn- 
ed counsel, that Mr. R.’s father, Sir 
James R., had by a certain deed settled 
an annuity of £2000 a year upon him 
for life. The expenses of the debtor 
had for the last five years exceeded this 
income by nearly £1000 annually, and 
the opposing creditor now claimed,’ 


&c, 





‘ The overseer stated the pauper, 
who has a wife and four children, had 
for many weeks past received nine 
shillings a week for the support of 
himself and his family; but that he 
now claimed from the parish an ad- 
ditional allowance, the present being, 
as he contended, insufficient. 

‘The sitting magistrate, after a full 
hearing of the case, thought that nine 


shillings was an ample allo wance, and | 


the pauper, after a suitabl e admonition, 
was dismissed.’ 

‘ Fire. — A most destructive fire 
broke out in Bartlet’s Buildings, Hol- 
born, which, after raging for five hours, 
was at length extinguished by the ex- 
ertions of the firemen. We understand 
that not a drop of water was to be had 
for an hour and a half atter the fire 
broke out, and we cannot but depre- 

cate the con sequences which this sys- 
tem of monopoly by the water com- 
panies,’ &c. 

_ © We learn that the imundations 
caused by the late heavy rains are like- 
ly to be most disastrous; the mails 
were detained for several hours yester- 
day: in some parts of the country, 
nothing 1 is to be seen but one unbroken 
space of water, which,’ &c. 

‘It appeared that the poor female 
committed the robbery under the most 
aggravated feelings of hunger. She 
stated that for the last twenty-four hours 
she had tasted nothing, and that seeing 
the bacon (it could not have exceeded 
three quarters of a pound in weight), 
she was tempted to take it. The 
worthy alderman stated that the theft 
had already been proved, and the wo- 
man was committed to take her trial at 
the next sessions.’ 

‘ Lost—A black and white poodle, 
answering to the name of Fidelle; who- 


| considered, by those. who have s seen it 


same to,’ &c. &c., * shall receive two | 
pounds’ reward.’ 

‘John Harris, the proprietor of one 
of the heils in St. James’s Street, was | 
brought up last night by Ruthven, upon | 
the compiaint of the honourable Mr. | 

(who is reported to be a heavy | 
loser by Atouge et Nozr), and, after very | 
full and compete evidence, was heldto. 
bail, himself in £5009, and two sureties 
in £2590 each. The magistrate ob- | 
served the effects upon the morals of | 
mankind by these pernicious practices, | 
were,’ &c. &e. | 

‘A pateat has recently been obtained | 
for some new improvement in the con- | 
struction of wheels, which is consider- 
ed to be of a most important nature, by 
lessening the friction on the perl iphery 
of the axle. Althoug! this invention is 





to be most ingenious and comp lete, 
we conceive it can never equal in its 
advantage the present wheel of fortune, 
the only friction upon which are four 
prizes of 20,0002. and numerous other 
capitals, all to be drawn on the 4th of 
October next. ‘Tickets and shares are 
now selling by Bish, at his lucky 
office,’ &e. &e. W. B. L. 
oo 
LITERATURE EXTRAORDINARY. 
AMONG the novelties of the approach- 
ing season, the following, of w! hich we 
have been favoured with a list by an 
eminent publisher, will, we think, not 
be the most unpopular, or the least in- 
teresting ; and we hope shortly to have 
it in our power to give ex bracts from, or 
a notice of, one or two of these works, 
betore any of our contemporaries, hav- 
ing been “promised a sight of some of 
them previously to their pub! arta i 

A uew edition of The Virgin Un- 
masked. By Mr. UW. with a satceal of 
Maria Darlington. 

‘ She cries, Ah! for ever repose in these arms 5 

ITe onty replies, Fa lala.’ 

Mrs. Coutts’s Progresses through Scot- 
land: intended as a Companion to Nichols’s 
Progresses of Queen Elizabeth. Two vols. 
elephant 4to. with numerous illustrations, 
and copies of the various addresses preseit- 
ed to her, splendidly emblazoned in gold. 

The Adbion Ovid, or New Heroic E spis- 
tles; intended as a» Antidote to Religious 
Courtship. By the Very Rev. A. F. 

Elements of Crim. Con. By a Lady of 
the Haut Ton. 


' Remarks on Discords. 


and intended 


— 


— 


Philosophical Reflections On the Vag; 
ty 


of Beauty. By a Plain Lady, 
The Theory of Ante-nuptial Harmon, 


and Matrimonial Counterpoint, with m 
me 
By a Distinguished 


Composer. 
Delicate Liaisons. By a Platonist, T 
which is added, an Apology for & Faux Pas 
The Pleasures of Panning ; a Poem, R, 
the Author of the Pleasures of Memory, 
as a Sequel to that Work, 
Fvolscap. 
A Series of Discourses on Matr imoni: 
Predestination, Metaphysical Courtship. 
and the Eternity of Love. By < 
Yourg Lady. 
Ine Sportsman's avd Sportswoman's 
Guide, or Hunting in all! its Branches: ; Viz 


| Hust mart hunting, Fortune-hu: uting, Prefer. 


meot-Efunting,  Dinner-hunting, “Compl 
Mew! -hunting, &e. By au Old W hipper-ln, 

Liumbuy made Easy: or the Art of Hum. 
bugging Simplified, and adapted to the com 
prehension of Children of Five and Sy 
Years Old. By a Friend to the Rising Ge. 
neration. 

A Treatise on Segars ; with Sundry Ob. 
servations on Smoking and P: ufhing, By Si 
Morgan Odoherty, Bart. 

Discoveries in Dandyis: ny a id Essays on 


Politeness and Smatl-Palk. | By Sir iL. D—, 
F, Iv. S. XC. Xe. 
The Beauties of Quakerisin. By Mr. 
7 


QO. 

An Address to the Pablic on the Neces- 
sity of establishing a Moral €2u harantine, for 
Travellers returning from the Continent, 
By John Bull, Esq. 

Optimism, or Public z Abuses proved to be 
National Blessings. a Sinecurist, and a 
Unpaid Magistrate. 

The Modern Brit’ atre, No, 1. coi 
taining three Melodratmias i the preset 
fashionable taste, viz. A Tale of Damn 
tion! The Festering Corpse, or the Char 
nel-House laid Open; and Sulphur av 
Brimstone, or the Infernal Banquet. 

On So U onscience, Impar 


tality, an C Liberal » Ebony, Junist 
tial Narrative © 


4, 
the Reve: fe Pit g at the oe 
Published by order of the saciety lor 


pagating the Gospel. 


ch Th 


Rational Econowiy, or Uh Art of Li ‘ 
on $30vl. pel Annu, with an [com : 
50,0C0L.; and #0 haode Art of Living at! 
rate of 50, oovl. ‘ap with aa Income © 
not so many hun reds te 

Editying Sunday-Siorning Lessons} 
ing a Series of Extracts trom de Wi 

| Bull.’ By a Dignitary of the Churco. r 


Scriptu re, proving 


humerous texts from ounpatibl 


Private Slander is pe rfectly ¢ 
with Orthodox © bristi: in Charity. nil 
The New Holy Alliance; OM, 





Moral Reflections on the Gaming Table. 
By Lacon in Exile. 
Hocus Pocus and Legerdemain Improved. 


an eminent EF ‘nglish Quack. 
A New Manual! of Devotions, containing 


ed to every occasion, 





ever has found and will bring the 


Motto—Cursus atque recursus. 


From the German of Prince Hohenlohe; by | 


Fashionable Ejaculations and Oaths, adapt. | ! 


11s trates. 


| Brothel-keepers, ‘and M: 7 ving Ch 
cated to the Editor of the ort 
nicle. By 


. 7. P Rie ‘ er. 
| Strictures on Female Charact 


| Fleet-Street Watchman. 

The Army converted t 
| George Hale, Esq. Hiumbly 
‘his Royal Highness the Duke 0 


edicated J 
York. 
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the Alarm; or, Vauxhall in Danger! 


wish a (rontisplece, representing ‘ one mo- 
woman dancing in the gardens.’ In 
4s work, considerable fight will be thrown 
: the dark walks 5 and a variety of piquant 
wecdotes will be introduced, 

"4 New Treatise on Mechanics; Part I. 
optaining Mechanics as applied to Modern 
Pygtr'¥. —— - . 

Qu the Necessity for a Censorship of the 
ness. A posthumous work of the late 
Lord By ron. : r 

4Grammar of Infinite Nonsense, or Mys- 
cation trebly Mistified. 

“Designs for New Churches in the Ginger- 
ved, Flummery, and Piecrust Styles. By 
‘Paragon Patch’em, Kt. and late Pastry- 
tok. In this work will be given rules for 
aaking public edifices look paltry, diminu- 
we,and insignificant ; as practised by the 
meatest modern professors. 
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THE WEEPING WILLOW, 

Written during a severe storm of rain, while 
wated under the projecting trunk of a very 
ine willow, near West Mili, Foxcarth, Essex, 
Sept. 7, 1824. 
Veping willow ! I thank thee for keeping me 

dry, 
fist the storm in its fury pass’d fearfully by, 
There thou bendest in beauty across the pure 

wave, 
iwbich thy green branches so gracefully lave 





_ 


| 
I one 
¥. Vahey 


bend, 
id be to him, what oft’n is wanted, a friend ; 


may thy trunk o’er the wanderer 
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“d long may thy branches, amid summe:’s 
beam, 

ae in silvery spray on the Stour’s gentle 
scam. 

ad long may it be, ere the woodman’s rude 
blow 

ldllay all thy honours, unfeelirgly, low ; 

ays nng-time awaken thy opening bud, 

“ssulimer reflect all thy grace in the flood. 

“wishes the bard, who, beneath thy old 
form 

"Spiotected, and sav’d from the force of the 
stort) 5 

J» ‘ 

‘yifever again near thy trunk he should be, 

‘Se,]] c 7 » “f . . . 

‘mill hnd an old friend, weeping willow, in 
inte: J. M. Lacey. 
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yee BYRON’S LATEST VERSES. 

ave been indebted to a friend,’ says The 

- ng Chronicle, ¢ for the following immor- 

“i Verses . 

“ang of Lord Byron, the last he ever com- 
4S - Lf “F 

i - Four of the lines have already appear- 

“en article in The Westminster Review.’ | 

Messolunghi, Jan 22, 1824. 


diet } 





iff ° 
~~ this day J compleie my thirty-sixth year.’ 
rae this heart should be unmoved, 
», .- Shers it has eeased to move : 
“ough I cannot be beloved, 
— Sull let me love. 
Neh ‘fe in the yellow leaf, 
Levon, th and fruits of love are Prone, 
ov) “Qe canker, and the grief, 
Me that Are mine alone. 
ike in my bosom preys, 
Wie -- SOMe volcanic isle, 
'S kindled at its blaze ;— 
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The hope, the fears, the jealous care, 
Th’ exalted portion of the pain, 
And power of love, I cannot share, 
But wear the chain. 
But ‘tis not here—it is not here— 
Such thoughts should shake my soul; nor 
néw— 
Where glory seals the hero’s bier, 
Or binds his brow. 
The sword, the banner, and the tield, 
Glory and Greece around us see ; 








a 


| wel 





A funeral pile. 





The Spartan borne upon his shield 


Awake! not Greece !-~she is awake '— 
Awake, my spirit,—! sink through whom 
My life-blood tastes iis parent lake— 
And then strike home! 


| Was not more free. 


| I tread reviving passions down, 


Unworthy manhoo.'\---uuto thee, 
Inditkerent should the suiie or frown 
Of beauty be. 
Ifthou regret thy youth,—why live ?— 
The land of honourable death 
[s here—up to the field, and give 
Away thy breath! 
Seek out—less often sought than found— 
A soldier's grave, for thee the best. 
Then look around, and choose thy ground, 
And take thy rest. 


- - - - 





S 
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AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 

Drury LANE THEATRE, after a much 
longer recess than usual, opened, for the 
season, on Saturday last, with the opera 
of The Marriage of Figaro. The house 
has undergone ‘no alteration, but has 
been cleaned, and looks as splendid as 


ar oe 
SeaSe 


+ 


ever, It was rather injudicious, we 
. Y> _ NT . yy cat 4, 1 ‘Qn -_ - i 

think, in Mr, Elliston, to begin with an 

opera, when his chief vocal per- 


formers are in the country. ‘The prin- 
cipal novelty of the evening was the 
first appearance of Miss Graddon, from 
the Dublin theatre, in the character of 
Susannah, which she sustained very re- 
putably. Her figure is rather petite, her 
countenance expressive, and her deport- 
ment graceful. She was encored in 
more than one of the songs. She was 
extremely well received, and has since 
repeated the performance with increased 
success. Of the other characters we 
shall say nothing. ‘The opera was fol- 
lowed by a ballet, by the pupils of M. 
Huliin, children from four to fifteen 
years old. Some of them danced very 
!; and the youngest child danced a 
pas seul, which has been more than 
once encorea. 

On Thursday (plague on Thursday 
performances !), after the little lively 
comedy of Simpson § Co., which was 
extremely well performed, a new eques- 
trian spectacle was produced, entitled, 
The Enchanted Courser, or The Sultan 


———-= 











The fol- 


drama, the Arabian Nights. 
lowing is an outline of it:— 

Almazan, Prince of Persia (Mr. Penley), 
is betrothed to the Princess of Cachemine 
(Mrs. W. West). While the Persian court 
is rejoicing in anticipation of the royal 
nuptials, the Enchanter Almalic (Mr. Wal- 
lack}, who, by the by, is, as it afterwards 
appears, also the Sultan of Curdistan, en- 
ters, with a wonderful horse,—a_ horse 
whose element is alike the air, the ocean, 
and the earth. He demands, in exchange 
for the animal, the aflianced bride of the 
prince, at which the lover is very paturally 
enraged, and in his anger mounts the 
horse of the enchanter, which bears him 
Instantly through the clouds. ‘The en- 
chanter then informs the agonized father, 
that his son will never return, as he is ig- 
norant of the art by which the horse is go- 
verned. ‘The prince, however, discovers 
the secret by chance, and, returning, brings 
with him his bride. ‘Lhe @nchanter con- 
trives to steal both her and the hoise, and 
conveys her to his palace of Curdistan.— 
The plot is terminated by the attempt of 
the prince to regain the lady, and he suc- 
ceeds through the agency of Babouc, the 
slave of the enchanter, assisted by the 
vhost of a murdered brother of the afore- 
said sultan, 

Such is the story, which is slight 
enough, but the dialogue is much worse, 
and the attempts at humour are com- 
plete failures. Some of the scenery ir, 
however, very beautiful, anda procession, 
which, though much too long, was 
splendid and well managed, would have 
gone off very well, but for the clanging 
noise of a pair of cymbals, made by 
one of the men, for we will not call him 
amusician. The magic garden was a 
very beautiful scene. ‘Tie ennounce- 


~ 


2 


i ment that Mr. Ducrow’s stud of horses, 





and Mr. Ducrow himse!f, would appear, 
gave promise of some good equestrian 
exercises: but, unhappily, neither the 
horses nor their riders had any oppgr- 
tunity of display, and we confess we 
never saw so bad an use made of such 
cood materials. ‘lhe attempt to repre- 
sent the enchanted horse fying in the 
air was a complete failure; consider- 
able disapprobation was manifested dur- 
ing the evening, and when the curtain 
dropped, and Mr, Wallack asked leave 
to repeat it, the noes had it. 

The Enchanted Courser is stated, in 
the daily papers, to be the production of 
Mr. Croly; if this is really the case, 
and we see no reason to doubt it, the 
reverend gentleman must no longer say, 
as he does in his comedy, ‘our pride 
shall have no fail.’ 

CoveENT GARDEN THEATRE,—Der 
Frieschiitz, et preterea nihil! and why 


of Curdistan. The original story is to | any thing else, the managers will say, 
be found in that fertile source for melo- ' when it draws ful! houses every mght. 
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iitcrature and Science, 
enrccecere 

We have just seen a Greek medal of 
Lord Byron, which presents an authentic 
and highly-finished portrait of the illustri- 
ous poet, struck upun the principle of the 
Syracusan medals of antiquity, by Mr. A. 
J. Stothard. Its fidelity has been acknow- 
ledged by several of his lordship’s intimate 
friends, and the medal promises to be wor- 
thy of a place ainong the finest productions 
of modeva art. 

Mr. Starkie’s long-expected work on the 
Law of Evideace, we understand, will ap- 
pear in the course of the ensuing Michael 
mas term. In this treatise, Mr. S. pro- 
poses to consider the practice of the law 
of England on the subject of judicial 
proof, and the principles and branches of 
daw connected with it. 

Ckhronometers —The indispensible use of 
the chronometer in determining longitude at 
seaiswell known. It has therefore become 
an object with the government of this coun- 
ary, and of every other maritime state, to ren- 
der this instrument as perfect as possible.— 
The variation of a few seconds trom mean 
time might occasion in the navigator a mis- 
take of sume miles, and consequently, on a 
dangerous coast, or in a dark night, render 
the loss of life and property inevitable. The 
lords of the admiralty, alive to the impor- 
tance of the subject, offered last year a pre- 
mium of £300 for the best chronometer ; 
and the eagerness of the competition ex- 
cited exceeded greatly the value of the re- 
ward. No less than thirty-six instruments, 
made by the most eminent watchmakers in 
London, were sent to the Royal Observa- 
tory, at Greenwich. ‘Their respective rates 
of going were observed with the most rgor- 
ous astronomical accuracy, and carefully 
noted in the books of the Observatory.— 
‘The approximation of some of them to per- 
fect accuracy will eastly be admitted, when 
we mention that the one which obtained the 
prize, (Mr. Murray's of Cornhill, No. 816) 
did not vary in its mean daily rate more 
than one second eleven hundred parts of 
a second for qne year. This instrument 

~S purchased by the lords of the adimi- 
ralty, and is now with Captain Parry on the 
Polar expedition. —Tanes. 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 
THE length of our review of Lord Byron's Con- 
versations has unavoidably excluded several ar- 
ticles promised insertion; they shall appear in 
our next —Errata: p. 667, c. 2, last line, for 
é siatton,’ read ‘station ;’ 680,c. 2,1 5, for ‘ hot- 
tis, read ¢ hostis ;’ 682, c. 3, 1. 15, for ‘ trotten,’ 
read ‘ batten.’ 
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Works published since our last notice —Greece in 
1823-1824, by the Hon. Col Stanhope, 13s. 6d. Friend- 
ship's Offering, for 1825, 12s. Rameses, an Egyptian 
Tale, 3 vols. 12 10s. Buncle’s Life, 3 vols. 12.10s. Tur- 
ner’s Medico-Chirurgical Education, 8vo. 12s. Eikon 
Basilike, crown Svo. 7s. 6a¢. Evaugelical Rambler, vol. 
2,3s.6¢ Barrow's School Bible, 7s. Mitchell's Scots- 
man'sLibrary, 10s.6¢. Middleton's Free Inquiry and 
Letter from Rome, &8v0 12s. Tales of the Vicarage, 2s. 
Education at Home, 2s. 6d. Thomson's Lunar Tables, 
royal 8vo. 10s. Herodotus, Literal Translation, 2 yols. 
Rvo. 24s. Chandler's Life of Johuson, 6s. Edmiston’s 
Patmos, and other Poems, 3s. Excursions in Cornwall, 
fuolscap, 12s.; medinm, 12 4s.; rvyal, 14. 13s. Pow- 
ers's Miscellaneous Poems, 2 vols. 14s. Allen's History 
of Lambeth, Part 1, 12. 10s. 8vo. 15s The Robber 
Chieftain, 4 vols. 12 2s. Narrative of Lord Byron’, 
Vovage to Sicily, Corsica, and Sardinia, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 








This day is published, in three vols. post 8vo. price 30s. 
boards, 


RAMESES; AN EGypTian TALE: with 
Historical Notes of the Era of the Pharaohs. 





: This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 

NARRATIVE OF LorpD Byron’s Voy- 
AGE to CORSICA and SARDINIA, during the Sum- 
mer and Autumu of the Year 1821. Compiled from 
Minutes made during the Voyage by the Passengers, 
and Extracts from the Journal of his Lordship’s Yacht, 
the Mazeppa, kept by Capt. Bensov, R. N. Conimander. 

London: published by J. Limbird, 143, Strand. 





Ou the Ist of November will be published, a Christmas 
and New-Year's Present, to be entitled 
HOMMAGE AUX DAMES; embellished 


J 


with Six Superb Engravings from the following sub- 
jects:—L’ Amour Dominateur and The Aurora of Guido 
—The Holy Family of Raffaelie and the Mid day of 
Claude Lorraine; also Two Original Designs by Tho- 
mas Stothart, Esq R. A—The Work, besides Original 
Contributions in ae and Poetry from several popular 
living Writers, will contain some Original Poems, by 
Lord Byron, never before published, a Piece of Original 
Music, an engraved Vignette Title-page, and Thirty- 
two evgraved Pages far Memoranda, &c. 

London: John Letts, Jum, 32, Cornhill. 








NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS. 

Just published, 
THE MORNING AND EVENING SACRI- 
fice; or, Prayers for Rrivate Persons and Families. 
Third Edition, Beautifully printed in post Svo. 10s. 6d, 
and demy I2mo. 5s. 6d. beards. - 

—* The language of these prayers is pure, and much 
more simple and becoming than that of any similar 
work which has yet fallen under our eye.’—Scottish 
Episcopal Reyiew and Magazine. 

‘As to the volume before us, it isa highly respectable 
performance in every point of view. The forms of de- 
votion are preceded by two Discourses on the Lord's 
Prayer, written with great neatness, and ably illustrat- 
ing the different petitions in that compendium '—New 
Evangelical Magazine. 

— We conclude with strongly recommending the 
Morning and Evening Sacrifice as a book eminently 
calculated;to promote either private or family devotion, 
and which cannot fail to elevate the minds ef all who 
peruse it with sincerity and atteation.—Mouthly Lite- 
rary Register. 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Geo. 
B. Whittaker, Loudon, 





THe Euvrorpean MAGAZINE, for the 


Ist of November, will be embellished with a Portrait of | 


Charles X. King of France, and contain, besides the 
usual Scientific and Literary Intelligence, the following 
original articles: —Memoir of Charles X.; an Essay on 
the Genius of Mrs. Hemans; the Periodical Press; Re- 
view of New Publications,—The Wanderings of Lucan 
and Dinah, &c. &e.; Thoughts on Education; Pirate 
Captain; An Epistle from an Old Lamp toa Gas Light ; 
Smiles and’Tears; The Mogs-Rose; Unpublished Sid- 
ney MSs.; Kenilworth Castle; Scrapiana—Feeling, 
The Silent Woman, On the Death of Riego, Monimia 
Thornton, The Dying Exile, A Stratagem of an Insane 
Lover, Sweet Sounds of a Rural Eve, Dialogue between 
Bonaparte, the Duke of Wellington, and Jack Ketch, 
Town Empty; Fine Arts, Literary Intelligence, xc. &c. 
—The December number will be embellished with a 
Portrait of the venerable Archdeacon Wrangham. 

N.B. A Catalogue of nearly 500 landed estates, on 
Sale or to Let, which accompanies the present uumber, 
will be regularly continued every month. 


Published by Sherwool, Jones, and Co, Paternoster 
Row. Price 2s. 
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On the Ist of November will be 


: price 5s. of Published, Pay : 
THE PHILOMATHIC Journay 


LITERARY REVIEW. Cond 
of the Philomathic Institution, contac’, the Metube, 
of Original Compositions, Reviews of ¢ ng a Variety 
Works, &c, &c. everal Popa: 
London: published by Longman 
dernoster Row; Wheatley and Adlard. ioe ae Co, Py. 
Cox, 11, Berners Street; Oxford Street. ant wi 
Bell and Bradfute; Edinburgh ; Wardlaw and ¢ ais ty 


hame , Glasgow; and Hodges and M‘Arthur Deu 





This day is published, in 18mo. peice Sa, neatly tac, 
SELECT PROVERBS OF ALL NaTioss 
on Religion, Virtue, and Learning; Laws Goy 
ment, and Public Affairs; Economy, Manner <t 
Riches; Women, Love, and Wedlock - Health ner 
Diet; Husbandry and Weather; English Local > 
verbs ; Proverbial Rhymes, Familiar Phrases Similie 
Old Saws, &c. &c. with Notes and Comments v 
which is added, a Summary of Ancient Pastimes, Holy. 
days, and Customs, with an Aualysis of the Wisdom 1 
the Ancients, and of the Fathers of the Charch The 
whole arranged on a new Plan. ; 
By THOMAS FIELDING. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Browy, 


and Green. 

‘This is really a very neat, clever, and interesting lit. 
tle volume; the proverbs are well selected, and present 
a great variety, not ouly of subject, but of languages iB 
which they have originated.'—Literary Chronicle. 

‘We cannot but say that there isa great deal uf wis 
dum in this little volume.’—Literary Gazette, 

‘A very pleasant and useful little book has just been 
published. The compiler has made his selection with 
Judgment, and the original remarks interspersed ae 
often very amusging.’—Examiner, 





‘Tuis day is published, price 2s, 6d. 
On THE Nositiry oF THE Britiss 
GENTRY; or, the Political Ranks and Dignitiesof 
the British Empire compared with those on the Cont 
nent; forthe use of Foreigners iu Great Britain and of 
Britons Abroad 
By SIR JAMES LAWRENCE, 
Knight of Malta. 

‘* Fit nobilis, nascitur generosus,”’ is the principle 
upon which this curious and often-momeantous tract 
written.’ ‘Every person going absoad should read 
it '—Gents. Mag., 1824. 

Londen: printed for T. Hookham, Old Bond Street. 











This day is published, in crown Svo. price 8s. 
CASTLE BAYNARD; or, The Daysof 
John: an Historical Romance. 
By HAL WILLIS, Student at Law. 
‘It is evident that great attention has beeo paid to 
the manners, customs, and costume of the times. The 
respective characters are drawn with great discrimina- 
tion, they are in perfect dramatic keeping ; and many 
of the scenes are so disposed as to produce a ve strik: 
ing effect. We hope, ere long, to find the author ex 
patiating in a wider field '"—La Belle Assemblee. 
Printed for G. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria Lane, 
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ovember will be published, by W Simp 
" ape Hy soe yey Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgalé 
Street, I. : 
Tue CAMBRIAN PLUTARCH: compns 
ing Memoirs of some of the most eminent Welshwe®, 
from the earliest times to the present. 


By JOHN H. PARRY, Esq. 
One vol. 8vo 10s. 6d boards. 


ALIVE. from the pet 


Ik. 
Ur ss SAD 
REVELATIONS of the DE One thick vol. sm 


of a successful Dramatic Writer. 


8vo. 10s Gd boards. Ht. ; os ie 
‘LECTURES on the LORD'S PRAY ER. with ‘ 


P Si biects: 
Discourses on interesting and important Subjects: 


the Rev. Luke Booker, L. L. D. PF. = St tends 
of Dudley ; in one vol, duodecime, 4. © A pumerve 


Early in December, in one vol, i2mv. wit 


illustrative eng OOK and 008: 
An ORIGINAL SYSTEM re i aaa Easi 


FECTIONARY ; comprising tb 
and Foreign Practice, founded on more imtst dit 
years’ practical experience 10 Families 


tinction, by Convade Cooke. — 


, ty) 9, Surrey 

London :—Published by Davidson, at . 0S oe 
Strect, Strand, where advertisements ost pard. art 
and communications ‘for the Editor. (rid Marsb"* 
to be addressed. Sold also by Sine ane; Richardson 
Stationers’ Hall Court ; Ray, Creed thera, r 
Cornhill ; Chapple, Pall Mall; Co., Glasgo® i a” 
Street, Edinburgh ; Griffin and ©» 0. prin 
by all other Booksellers and —_— ‘Serette 
by Davidson, 16, Serle’s Place, Carey 
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